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THE SAFEGUARDING OF BRITISH INDUSTRY 


THE question of the safeguarding of industry is rapidly becoming 
of outstanding importance. It may well be the main issue at the 
next election. The picture of thousands of out-of-work steel 
workers, hungrily watching hundreds of thousands of tons of steel 
unloading at our docks, is more than pathetic—it is ludicrous. 
One feels that it is a reflection upon our intelligence and that there 
must be a way out in some direction or other. 

The solution of the problem presented ought not to depend 
upon the chances of elections where people cast their votes for a 
thousand and one reasons wholly unconnected with what is sup- 
posed to be the issue before the country. It is at least advisable 
that the policy of safeguarding should be put, if possible, upon a 
basis which would command the approval and support of all 
reasonable people, to whatever political party they belong. I 
believe that this can be done. I believe that there is a basis indis- 
putably sound economically upon which safeguarding can rest and 
do nothing but good. 
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What is the problem, or rather what are the problems, 
involved ? Free Traders would, I think, state them thus: We 
have a population of about 47,000,000 people. We have to 
import two-thirds of the food necessary to feed it. We have also 
to import huge quantities of raw material—cotton, wool, timber, 
rubber and I know not what. All these things we must have, and 
they have to be paid for. They can only be paid for by services 
rendered, by the interest on British capital invested abroad, and 
by the export of commodities produced here. Apart from coal, in 
substance our exports consist of manufactured goods. But the 
world will only take them from us if it suits it to do so—that is, so 
long as we can sell as cheaply as other people. We can only sell 
cheaply if we can buy cheaply. In this way we arrive at a basic 
principle. Industry must be free to buy its raw material in the 
cheapest market—our shipbuilders must, for example, be able 
to buy their steel plates in the Continental market. Further, 
industry must be able to get labour as economically as possible. 
Anything which tends to raise the cost of living will tend to 
raise wages. Down to this point the argument seems unassailable, 
although it may be pointed out that an increase in the rate of 
wages does not necessarily and in all circumstances involve an 
increase in the cost of labour; but it continues: All duties are 
bad because they tend to reduce available supplies, and, there- 
fore, to raise prices and increase the cost of production. 

This proposition is treated by Free Traders as a truism. It is 
strenuously denied by the ardent Safeguarder. It is not accepted 
by others who, like myself, think that it is not necessarily true 
and that it requires testing by the experience of experiment. 
Still this remains—nothing must be done to increase the cost of 
industrial production. 

Now let me begin again and state the problem from another 
point of view. 

Our population is, for this little island, enormous. If all the 
peoples of the world were put into the United States of America 
that country would not be so densely populated as are England 
and Wales. Our problem is to find employment for these crowded 
millions and, with employment, contentment and happiness. To 
succeed we must encourage and preserve every industry open 
to us. Economically the employment of our people is essential. 
The more people employed upon productive work the greater the 
wealth produced, the greater the purchasing power of the home 
market. I well remember a Manchester manufacturer of blouses 
telling me how much it meant to him when an order for a battle- 
ship was placed on the Tyne. Few realise the effect of a cotton 
industry on half-time upon the makers of boots and clothes and 
the sellers of food. 
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It is perfectly obvious that the free importation of goods 
which can be made here is harmful to the industries engaged upon 
the production of such goods. It reduces the demand for the 
home-made article and therefore produces unemployment in the 
industries concerned. It prevents the natural expansion of 
industry, to which we look for the absorption of our ever-growing 
population. Reduction of production increases the cost of pro- 
duction, rendering it more and more difficult to maintain our 
export trade. 

It is not denied by advocates of free imports that particular 
industries are prejudiced by the competition necessarily involved. 
They admit that employment is affected in the particular indus- 
tries concerned, but that, they say, is immaterial, because it does 
not reduce the total employment in the country. The argument 
is put in two ways. 

First, let us see how it was put by Adam Smith : 


Though a great number of people should, by thus restoring the freedom 
of trade, be thrown out of their ordinary employment, it would by no 
means follow that they would thereby be deprived of employment. The 
capital which employed them in a particular manufacture before will still 
remain in the country to employ an equal number of people in some other 
way. The capital of the country remaining the same, the demand for 
labour will be the same, though it may be exerted in different places and 


for different occupations. 

The theory as propounded by Adam Smith rests upon the 
assumption that capital does not leave its country of origin, that 
if one industry is knocked out by competition the capital involved 
in that industry necessarily stays there and necessarily finds other 
employment for those thrown out of work. This was perhaps true 
in the days of Adam Smith. There was no Stock Exchange. It 
was a thing unthought of to invest one’s money in foreign securi- 
ties or foreign enterprises. British capital stayed here because it 
could go nowhere else. As Mr. Douglas Graham puts it, the 
country had a ‘ capital-tight frontier.’ But, as everyone knows, 
it is now as easy to invest in foreign countries as it is to invest 
here. There is no frontier for capital, and if an industry is knocked 
out no one can say truly that the capital employed in that par- 
ticular industry will still remain in this country and employ 
labour in some other way. British capital is engaged on a non- 
stop flight abroad, and yet Adam Smith based his case for Free 
Trade upon the impossibility of any such thing. 

The other way in which the Free Trader puts the argument 
that free imports do not reduce the total employment in the 
country may perhaps be stated thus. Imports are paid for by 
exports, and therefore an equivalent amount of labour is required 
to make the” goods wherewith to pay for the imports as would 
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have been required to make the goods imported. How often have 
I heard this argument in the House of Commons! Yet it is 
thoroughly misleading. To begin with, the statement. that 
imports are paid for by exports needs qualification. Further, 
the argument is clearly intended to imply that, while imported 
goods are paid for by other goods produced here, if the imported 
goods were made here instead of being imported, they would not 
be paid for by goods produced here—an implication which is 
wholly untrue. Let me try and justify these-criticisms. I have 
said that it is not strictly true that imports are paid for by 
exports. Of course, if they are paid for at all, they are paid for 
by goods—at any rate in so far as not paid for by interest on 
capital or by services. For the purpose of-testing how far it is 
true that imports are paid for by exports we must regard the 
world as divided into two parts, our own country forming one 
part and the rest of the world the other. If it is true that imports 
are paid for by exports, it must equally be true that exports are 
paid for by imports, yet we have exported, and the rest of the 
world has imported from us, commodities to the value of thousands 
of millions which have never been paid for at all. The purchase 
price is represented by foreign investments, some of which—for 
example, our Russian and Turkish investments—have proved of 
little value. Theoretically, we could go on for years importing 
what we want without the necessity of exporting anything, using 
these investments, as we did in the war, to pay the bill. It isa 
fallacy to think that we can watch complacently increasing 
imports in the belief that someone in this country is then and 
there making or producing something to pay for them which 
would not otherwise have been made. Do not we know from the 
experience of the last few years that an increase in imports can be 
accompanied by a decrease in exports ? 

Still more is it important to realise that it is wholly wrong to 
suppose that goods made here are not paid for in precisely the 
same way as imported goods are paid for, if paid for at all— 
namely, by other goods. There is not the slightest doubt that 
the great bulk of people professing to be Free Traders are firmly 
convinced that if Englishwomen bought English worsteds instead 
of French worsteds there would be a corresponding fall in exports, 
and that a corresponding amount of goods made by people in 
England in other industries would cease to be made. To begin 
with, there is no ground for supposing that there would be any 
fall in exports. As we have seen, there is no necessary corre- 
spondence between imports and exports. If there were, there 
would be no such thing as a balance of trade one way or the 
other. It would far more probably mean that the balance of 
trade would be more in our favour. But suppose our exports did 
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fall to a corresponding extent, what of it ? Worsteds made here 
have got to be paid for by other commodities in just the same 
way as imported worsteds are paid for. It is not the fact that if 
English worsteds were bought by women instead of French 
worsteds there would be any diminution of production in other 
industries. The price has always to be paid, and paid in the same 
way—namely, by the making of other commodities. If I make 
and sell boots, the money I get for the boots is merely the means 
of enabling me to exchange the boots I make for the food and 
clothes I want for myself and my family. A., a bootmaker, sells 
a pair of boots to B., a hatmaker, for 1/. B. sells a hat to C., a 
tailor, for 1/. C. sells a coat to A. for 17. A. has exchanged the 
boots he made for a coat. B. has exchanged his hat for boots, 
and so on. 

It makes no difference whatever to the way in which the 
exchange is carried out that C. happens to be living and carrying 
on his business in France, but French labour has been paid for the 
making of the coat instead of British labour. 

I submit this proposition as an economic truism: the making 
here of goods hitherto imported, quality and price being equal, 
adds to employment here precisely the amount of employment 
necessary to produce the goods in question, and the amount of 
labour involved in paying for them remains precisely the same. 
In consequence of the duty on tyres several foreign manufacturers 
are building factories here. The making here of American and 
Italian tyres hitherto imported will involve the employment of 
labour here. To a corresponding extent the home market for 
other commodities will be enlarged. The tyres, through the 
medium of the salaries and wages paid for their manufacture, and 
through the profits earned, will be exchanged for other com- 
modities produced in this country: It follows that the making 
here of goods hitherto imported, quality and price being equal, is 
all gain from the point of view of employment. 

How are we to hold the scales fairly ? On the one hand, we 
must do nothing to increase the cost of production in our indus- 
tries, nothing to handicap them in their ability to, pay for the 
food and raw materials which we must have. On the other hand, 
it is essential, if we are to find employment for our people, to pre- 
vent the importing of goods which can be manufactured here. 
When considering the matter in connexion with goods which are 
the raw material of no industry, and which do not affect the cost 
of living, or affect it to such a slight extent as to be negligible, 
there is no great difficulty, and so far the experiments in safe- 
guarding have been almost entirely confined to products of that 
kind. The results have been entirely satisfactory. Imports have 
been checked, employment here has been increased, and prices 
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have not gone up. Imports of safeguarded manufactures were 
less in 1927 than in 1925 by over 28 per cent., while imports of 
non-safeguarded manufactures were greater by over II per cent. 
On the other hand, exports of safeguarded manufactures were 
greater by 11 per cent., while exports of non-safeguarded manu- 
factures were less by 9 percent. To take one particular example, 
imports of safeguarded stockings, silk and artificial silk, were less 
by 49 per cent., while imports of non-safeguarded stockings, 
cotton and woollen, increased by 100 per cent.; on the other 
hand, exports of safeguarded stockings increased by 38 per cent., 
while exports of non-safeguarded stockings decreased by 20 per 
cent. Statistics as to the increase of employment in British 
labour are available only in certain industries. They show con- 
siderable increases in the number at work in such industries in 
June 1927 as compared with June 1925. The industries are those 
concerned with the construction and repair of motor vehicles, 
etc., silk and artificial silk, lace and musical instruments. Except 
in the price of some real silk goods, due to the fact that there is 
a duty on raw silk, there has been no increase in price ; in many 
cases there has been a fall. On the top of all this the estimated 
revenue during the current year from the various safeguarding 
duties is about 11,000,000/., which means that, so far as our com- 
petitors have succeeded in retaining trade, they have done so by 
cutting their prices. 

It is when we have to consider safeguarding in connexion with 
something which is used in productive industry, like steel, that 
the problem becomes acute. In such a case I suggest this pro- 
position : if an industry can prove that if it has the home market 
secured to it it will be able to supply the demand and supply it 
at the competitive foreign price, it is for the good of the country 
that it should be safeguarded. Everyone knows to what a great 
extent the cost of production depends on output. Suppose the 
cost of labour and material for some article is 1ol., and in full 
production the maker adds 100 per cent. for overheads, making 
his price 20l., it is clear that if he is on half-time he has to add 
approximately 200 per cent. for overheads, inasmuch as he has 
but half the production over which to distribute them, and his 
price therefore becomes 30/. If the steel manufacturers, secure 
of the home market, could supply steel plates to shipbuilders at 
the Continental market price, why should not the manufacturers 
of steel plates be safeguarded ? Hitherto it would probably have 
been impossible for many industries to prove any such thing, 
because of the tremendous burden of rates and freights, but once 
relieved of the bulk of the burden of rates, and, in some industries, 
to some extent of excessive freights, it ought to be possible for 
many industries to satisfy this requirement. 
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The present procedure has been thoroughly disappointing, not 
only to ardent safeguarders, but to persons like myself, who want 
to see safeguarding tested by actual experiment on a greater 
scale. It has led to the quite needless failure of many applica- 
tions. An industry applying to be safeguarded has to prove to 
the satisfaction of a tribunal that the competition from which it 
is suffering is ‘abnormal’ and ‘ unfair.’ Further, it has to prove 
that no other industry will be materially affected by the granting 
of the application. The tribunal consists of three persons selected 
by the Board of Trade, persons usually wholly untrained to 
judicial functions, to the weighing of evidence and to the putting 
aside of personal views. Doubtless they have done their best, and 
it is not altogether their fault that the results have been so 
meagre. Two of the questions, those directed to the normality 
and fairness of the competition, have proved in practice very 
difficult to answer, and days and days have been spent upon the 
task. They are hopelessly vague. There has been no uniformity 
of construction ; indeed, how could there be ? But in truth these 
two questions are wholly irrelevant and unnecessary. If the 
object of safeguarding is to relieve unemployment, and an efficient 
industry can show that it is suffering from foreign competition 
and consequent unemployment, what does it matter whether that 
competition is fair or unfair, or whether it is abnormal or not 
abnormal? The unemployment is there just the same. I con- 
tend that these questions ought to be eliminated altogether. 
There would then remain the one material question, whether the 
protecting of the applying industry will have an adverse effect 
upon any other industry. I would recast that question. I would 
state it in plain words: Will the applying industry be able to 
supply the demand of the home market, and supply it at the com- 
petitive foreign market price, if it has the home market secured 
to it? If this question is answered in the affirmative and the 
safeguarding application is granted, it should be a condition of 
the grant that the obligation of supplying at the foreign market 
price is performed. This is the condition upon which the manu- 
facturer of margarine is protected in the Irish Free State. The 
question of the safeguarding of food products is ruled out by the 
fact that the home industry cannot supply the demand, and 
obviously, therefore, the cost of living would be raised by duties. 

I have already, I hope, shown that industry as a whole will 
not be adversely affected by the mere fact of goods which have 
hitherto been imported being made here. It may be that there 
will be an adverse effect upon those engaged in shipping and upon 
importing merchants, but it is productive industry which demands 
the first consideration. I submit that the whole question ought 
to depend upon whether the safeguarding applied for will cause 
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any other industry to pay more for its raw material. Every pro- 
ducing industry is entitled to buy its raw material in the cheapest 
market ; unless it can do this its power to compete is obviously 
impaired. If the result of safeguarding one industry is to tend 
to cripple another industry, the unemployment in the one is 
merely shifted to the other. Everyone is impressed with the 
necessity of doing something for the steel industry. The derating 
legislation will do something, and perhaps make it possible to do 
more. At any rate, I can think of no basis, other than that which 
I have indicated, upon which an industry producing a raw material 
like steel can be safeguarded. If that basis is a possible one, the 
policy of safeguarding will gain many friends and have but few 
enemies. The tribunal to decide the question suggested should 
be a judicial tribunal. I would like to see a tribunal of three, onea 
lawyer with the status of a judge, one an accountant, and one a 
business man of wide experience of productive industry. Such a 
tribunal would closely resemble the Indian Tariff Committee, 
which has been a pronounced success. I am inclined to think 
that it would be better for the decision to rest ultimately with the 
judicial member of the Committee. He, of course, would be 
guided very largely by the opinion of his fellow-members, but 
such a practice would avoid the two to one decision, which is 
never very satisfactory. 

The object of this article is to plead for a better understanding 


of the problems involved in the policy of safeguarding, for the 
simplification of the procedure and for a basis of the policy which 
would reconcile conflicting views, and make it possible to extend 
considerably its application. 


Cyrit ATKINSON. 





CAMBRIDGE AND COMMERCE 


Just over a year ago there died in Christ’s College, Cambridge 
a Master who perhaps more than anyone in English academic 
circles had heralded the new era in the relation of the universities 
with the world of affairs. The contributions of Sir Arthur 
Shipley to scientific research were not of marked distinction, 
and it was known to be a private regret that election as a Fellow 
of the Royal Society came somewhat late in his career. But 
in bringing the practical issues of science within the reach of 
the public his best writings equalled those of any biologist of 
his generation. His Minor Horrors of War, published early in 
1915, so clearly described the insects and pests then prevalent 
among the troops that it passed quickly through several editions 
and was soon followed by another book on the subject. 

This unusual gift for widening the appeal of science reflected 
the almost prophetic zeal with which Shipley early set himself 
to break down the barriers that had hitherto confined the influence 
of the universities to their traditional spheres of training for the 
professions, for teaching and the Church. Shortly before his 
death, writing on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the Cambridge 
University Appointments Board which he was instrumental in 
founding, Sir Arthur described the blank wall that seemed at 
one time to confront the undergraduates in their choice of a career 
and how in his early days as a don he was ever anxious to help 
them. Another and important clue to the passion with which 
he pursued this problem was that in the ’eighties—to use his own 
words—he had ‘already acquired the Transatlantic habit,’and had 
seen at first hand how many enlightened business men in America 
were beginning to invite the co-operation of the universities in 
practical affairs. Typical of the British schemes that Sir Arthur 
initiated later was the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture in 
Trinidad, in which to the end he maintained an active interest. 

From the experience of nearly half a century of such co-opera- 
tion in America it is now possible to estimate how far the university 
system there has been influenced by contact with industry. The 
corresponding development in England has been slow, but the 
question is now receiving increased attention, as, for example, 
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in Lord Eustace Percy’s new investigations into the provision of 
technical schools. The value of such training to industry cannot 
be over-estimated, yet its extension in the English universities 
may constitute a grave danger to the cultural studies which it 
has hitherto been their traditional heritage to guard. The 
admirable practice of undergraduates getting experience of 
agricultural and engineering technique during the summer 
vacation—an American practice now spreading to England—is 
something quite distinct from the intrusion of such subjects into 
the general curriculum of the universities. In the United States 
this latter tendency has been very marked in recent years, as I 
observed from experience as an undergraduate at Princeton 
University, where I spent a year before proceeding in orthodox 
manner to Cambridge. How far the situation is bound up with 
the American university methods, and its bearing on the English 
university at the present time, may be indicated by a study of 
the respective organisations. Some of the details advanced may 
not at first sight appear to be relevant, but even the smallest 
cog contributes to the product of a machine. 

This approach to the problem will suggest, briefly, that 
America lacks a proper appreciation of the art of living, and that 
conversely we in England have yet to recognise the need for 
getting our lives into practical perspective—an equally important 
factor in the science of living. 

Incidentally, while in most ways America is a young country, 
some of the universities belong to the old tradition, and Harvard, 
for example, was established before any English universities 
excepting Oxford and Cambridge. So for analogy our com- 
parison may be between an Elizabethan courthouse and a 
Georgian mansion, and not, as is sometimes supposed, between a 
medizval castle and one of those modern ‘ bungaloid’ growths 
to which Dean Inge in particular appears to take such exception. 

The chief characteristic of an American university is the 
absence of constituent colleges, and the undergraduates are 
divided by seniority instead, each year forming a unit for organi- 
sation purposes. At Princeton there are 2000 students, and as 
four years are required for a degree, each year—or ‘class,’ as 
they term it—forms a group of about 500 students. All the 
courses of instruction are therefore graded into four standards 
suited to consecutive years. 

Two obvious results of this arrangement are the absence of 
the college tutors and hence the placing of emphasis on lectures, 
which are almost always compulsory in America. Owing to 
the size of the units—the ‘ classes ’—it is impractical to tutor 
each student individually, apart from the fact that the university 
cannot afford to pay an army of tutors who have no other function 
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In England the numerous college posts of bursar, dean, and so 
forth, supplement the available salaries and provide a means 
of employing tutors and supervisors who do not necessarily 
also hold a university appointment. Princeton admittedly is a 
pioneer among American universities in introducing a tutorial 
system, but even there it does not compare in completeness with 
our Cambridge college methods, 

The American freshman is obliged in any subject to take the 
first-year course, which is a further handicap to brilliance. The 
well-prepared undergraduate in England can work with third- 
year men if his standard is sufficiently advanced ; in America— 
except, I think, at Harvard—he must go through the regular 
machine. Originality is therefore discouraged, and early in his 
university career the undergraduate finds himself becoming 
standardised. Furthermore, the examination comes to be 
regarded as the chief test of ability, and the emphasis is placed 
on passing examinations rather than on studying for the sake of 
study. This weakness is encouraged by the absence of external 
examiners, for as the professors themselves usually set the 
papers, these tend to become a test in the lecture syllabus rather 
than in the subject as a whole. 

Deliberately I put these academic criticisms first, because they 
are necessary if the counterbalancing advantages are to be seen in 
perspective. And from a commercial point of view the weight 
of these advantages is surprising. 

The same prevalence of uniformity is found in American 
university athletics, and it was more than merely a clever film 
caption when Harold Lloyd described an American university 
as a football stadium with a college attached! At Princeton 
athletics are compulsory among the freshmen, and a reverent 
enthusiasm for football and baseball is required of every under- 
graduate. Here, it seems to me, is another example of the uniform 
outlook which is forced on the young American, and because it 
is a standardised product his zeal for athletics takes a form which 
is foreign to English conceptions. The American is induced to 
beat the other side at all costs, and in so doing loses much of the 
joy of playing for the sake of the game. In other words, his 
result-producing, standardised system shows a lack of the art 
of living, of taking an esthetic pleasure in a game as a game, 
apart from the outcome in terms of the score. I had an un- 
expected example of this attitude only a few weeks ago at Lord’s 
when an American guest of mine—I need hardly say, to the 
embarrassment of a smaller member of one of the schools with 
me—said to him in parting before the match was over, ‘ Well, 
Iam not yet quite clear whether you are Eton or Harrow, but, 
whichever it is, I hope your side beats,’ 
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It is only fair to add that the English indifference to the 
score is regarded in America with equal misgiving, as suggesting 
an insult to one’s opponent ; but to derive pleasure from recreation 
is surely distinct from making it a struggle as serious and 
exhausting as a medieval duel! Of course I am talking in 
general terms and am not unmindful of many exceptions. 

The organisation and compulsion of the American under- 
graduate possibly had its origin in the common practice of 
matriculating at seventeen. Certainly a fourth year’s residence 
is required for a degree in America instead of our three, and 
the disciplining of freshmen compares with the supervision in 
senior year at English schools. Whatever its beginning, this 
compulsory element in American universities has been the 
subject of heated debate, yet, curiously enough, its academic 
discussion has overlooked its secondary, but important, function 
in relation to training for commerce. The question hinges on 
whether it is better to require a compulsory standard of the 
great mass of students, or, as in England, to cater primarily 
for the few brilliant men, and to let the majority work out their 
own academic salvation. 

I venture to assert that the American method has everything 
to commend it—the method, let me emphasise, as distinct from 
the subjects studied. The brilliant man is likely to succeed 
anyway, and by coercing the mass of students in their studies 
you may bring out the man who is inherently talented, but by 
nature merely lazy. In the first two years at the university 
the sudden freedom from the discipline of school often produces 
a strong reaction. I hesitate to introduce personal examples 
in this discussion, but there is no greater danger than generalisa- 
tion alone. An early school report dubbed me slow to learn, 
and a subject which in senior years proved very difficult was 
German. I was not lazy, but I should certainly have given up 
the subject at Princeton had it not been compulsory. The 
result of a year’s further work there, however, was that quite 
suddenly I got over the initial stage, developed even an 
enthusiasm, and came to talk German at least well enough to 
make myself understood on the Continent. 

But whatever the value of the compulsory method from a 
technical point of view, a further and more important result is 
the habit of doing irksome work which it inspires. The benefit 
later in junior positions, whether professionally or in business, 
cannot be over-estimated. I am sure that many university men 
in England with excellent qualifications fail to succeed only for 
want of this working stamina. A few days ago the editor of a 
leading London newspaper said to me that for this reason alone 
he had no use for university men in business, 
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On the other hand, whether the subjects taught at the 
American universities are good is a very different question, and 
in my opinion more fundamental. The provision of technical 
training is not so general as is sometimes supposed, but many 
of the courses would only be found in England at the purely 
technical school. As illustrating this tendency in America Sir 
Arthur Shipley once met a young lady student who intended to 
supplement Greek History and Shakespeare with lessons in 
chemistry and pottery. ‘ It is only fair to add,’ Sir Arthur said 
with characteristic humour, ‘that such a course is unusual.’ 
But even among my own few friends is a Harvard student who 
is now reading Medicine, having tried his hand already at every- 
thing from Romantic literature to the study of stained glass. 
Here again an explanation may be found, for, as a critic once 
remarked, even a university course in the scientific management 
of a hotel has its advantages for those who may have to spend 
much of their lives at the mercy of hotel managers ! 

The purely material outlook that may arise in the absence 

of humanising studies makes practical efficiency the paramount 
consideration. The example may seem at first sight irrelevant, 
but probably the increase in divorce in America is a symptom— 
it reflects, at least, a want of the art of living, of being able to 
adapt one’s outlook to circumstances and showing consideration 
for the whims and wishes of others. The American tends to do 
everything in such a matter-of-fact, deadly serious way, when 
a little more recreation and ability to amuse himself, even to 
laugh at himself, would work a wonderful change in his outlook 
on life. ’ 
The purely practical function of many university courses 
also accounts for a shortage of candidates for public life. Though 
there are many more disinterested politicians and professional 
men in America than is sometimes supposed, the country does 
lack the supply which the more cultural, and I think more 
valuable, type of studies at the English university provides. 

I may perhaps remark in parenthesis—lest the false impression 
be given that the American universities are not mainly concerned 
with cultural studies—that the new novel of a youn graduate of 
Yale has been described as perhaps the most outstanding achieve- 
ment in recent literature. I refer, of course, to Thornton Wilder’s 
The Bridge of San Luis Rey. In Mr. Arnold Bennett’s opinion 
‘ the writing has not been surpassed in the present epoch.’ 

As regards the advent of technical training in England, I 
cannot do better than refer to a correspondence appearing in 
The Times in recent weeks. Dr. James Bowie, of the Manchester 
College of Technology, started the discussion in a letter advocating 
technical training, interspersed with actual experience in business, 
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as the desirable course. He suggested that the English universi- 
ties should take the situation—to use his words— by the fore- 
lock,’ and initiate at once more facilities for technical training, 
and he quoted in his favour the Balfour Committee’s Report on 
this tendency in America. The approach to Dr. Bowie’s proposal 
must necessarily differ in the universities of such industrial 
towns as Manchester and Leeds, where many technical classes 
are already provided, but to replace the more cultural studies 
of the older universities by technical training would seem to 
show a lack of perspective, if not an actual error. 

To recognise that the matter turns on what is the function 
of a university does not detract from its importance to industry. 
Indeed, it will surely be a sad day for industry itself when 
cultural studies are given second place. Technical ability is 
always wanted, but what appear to be even more necessary 
to-day are breadth of mind and a sense of proportion. These 
factors may often be acquired through other channels, but are 
certainly forthcoming from the period for disinterested study 
and reflection which the years at our English universities provide. 
A knowledge of business principles may usually be obtained 
afterwards if a methodical approach to study has been acquired 
in even small measure at the universities, yet if the business 
sense is altogether lacking no amount of special training will 
inculcate it. 

Then has the English university nothing to learn from 
America? If you resent the intrusion of technical training, 
what contribution have Oxford and Cambridge to make to 
industry and its many problems ? 

Most emphatically we have much to learn, but just as the 
American’s lesson concerns the intangible art of living, so our 
problem is chiefly a psychological one. I suggest that our 
older universities as they stand can do more to change the face 
of our industrial life than by all the vocational and technical 
training that could possibly be added to their existing curriculum. 
Briefly, they have got to recognise the moral service rendered 
by business and industry and, instead of secretly fostering the 
traditional contempt for commerce, to take the lead in encouraging 
the spirit of service. 

No doubt the behaviour of many of the people with money 
has something to do with the position, but it is surely pathetic 
that vast numbers of highly worthy business men should be 
working under a cloud and with the feeling that, as they are 
despised in academic circles, their calling is really perhaps some- 
thing of which to be ashamed. You have the situation well 
illustrated by the relative fashions in business and university 
circles when you travel every morning and evening in a railway 
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carriage of friends who get out at the same station, yet not one 
in three has the faintest notion of the trade of the other two. 
Each of us feels that perhaps our calling is not quite respectable. 
In academic circles, on the other hand, I notice no effort to hide 
one’s status, and, much as I dislike to call attention to it, even 
a Master of Commerce to-day may cause considerable flutterings 
among a gathering of mere Bachelors. 

The modesty of business is a worthy characteristic, and 
cultural matters rightly are given first place, but I suggest witha 
full sense of reverence that Cambridge has got to abandon once 
and for all the God versus Mammon attitude. The enlightened 
professional man has hitherto joined hands with the academic, 
while the wretched business man was regarded with prayerful 
commiseration. His charity—which incidentally included much 
towards the cost of running the universities—has been often 
regarded merely as conscience money. As a result, even the 
business man has tended to share this view and devote his spare 
time to good works, so it can hardly be wondered at if the univer- 
sity man has not devoted to his business all that zeal and 
enthusiasm with which, for instance, he would have approached 
the teaching profession or the Bar. He has, in fact, lacked the 
conscious justification for his existence which is essentia] to a 
full life, and this, I suggest, in the science of living is as much 
a serious defect as the American’s lack of the art of living. 

A few months ago Dr. Stewart Paton, of Yale University, 
contributed to the American Forum an article which he titled 
‘Education for Sanity.’ In this Dr. Paton urged the need for 
the American to learn to sit still and enjoy his own company— 
an important aspect of the art of living—and he also stressed 
the point I have been making, that our business and commercial 
occupations, rightly viewed, should be satisfying to our sense 
of service. On this point Dr. Paton writes that ‘a person who 
has to lecture to keep up his own enthusiasm, to reform other 
people in order to save his own mind or soul, to attend com- 
mittee meetings merely to satisfy the neurotic craving to be 
of some use in the.world, is practically engaged in the manu- 
facture of explosives and may easily become a menace. to public 
health and sane ways of living.’ I join him in asking support in 
academic circles for the proposition that business men are justify- 
ing their existence and rendering in industry a service which is 
anything but worthy of contempt. Those of us who are in business 
need all the moral support which the universities can give, a 
factor which at the American university is already established. 

It cannot be too widely known that the word ‘service’ in 
America is not a mere slogan, as is often supposed. Indeed, 
the association of all forms of business with service is there an 
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instinctive element in the national psychology. I remember the 
wife of a Princeton professor telling me that her son had just 
secured a job in a soap factory. Possibly she herself had secret 
regrets that he was not following in his father’s footsteps, but 
at least the son had got the matter in right perspective when he 
explained to her in all seriousness that ‘ he was going to clean up 
the world.’ 

How deeply ingrained is this conception of service is well 
illustrated by the practice of students earning their expenses 
while resident at the university. If business were regarded 
with the least contempt, this would reveal itself among under- 
graduates, whose motives the world over—whatever the outlook 
of their seniors—are certainly stamped with integrity. Princeton 
is often classed as being rather select among American univer- 
sities, yet 25 per cent.—or 500 out of the 2000 undergraduates— 
are earning part of their expenses by work of one kind or another. 
They serve as clerks in the local banks, assistants in bookshops, 
and run newspaper agencies under the supervision of a University 
Bureau of Student Employment. Many of these men could not 
afford a university education but for this supplement to their 
means ; others by earning can give themselves just those little 
adjuncts which make all the difference between pinching and 
plenty. Altogether over 40,000/. was earned last year by Princeton 
undergraduates. All the waiting at table in the university 
dining-halls is done by students, who are able to earn their 
entire board by serving a certain number of tables per week, 
and a good bonus for anything above this minimum. They 
put on their white aprons and carry trays at one meal and sit 
with their friends at the next ; and such is the general recognition 
of service that those who take on such work do not suffer in 
social status thereby. The whole scheme is run on a sound 
financial basis ; it is in no sense a charity, and there is a complete 
absence of condescension towards these men. Personally I 
found it the most usual thing to be seated at a table with one’s 
best friend as waiter, and naturally to have a lively conversation 
with him. Everyone, in fact, may work for his living without 
prejudice in America. 

It is, of course, arguable that it is undesirable for students 
to have to work at all and that scholarships are a better solution ; 
that is an incidental problem which I shall not discuss. The 
point I want to make is that there is no contempt for business in 
American university circles, an attitude which we in England 
would do well to copy. 

In the matter of practical organisation, we cannot introduce 
the American compulsory methods, even if it were desirable, 
because, for one thing, the tutorial supervision we enjoy makes 
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them largely unnecessary. Yet in the interests of the growing 
numbers of university men going into business we might well 
meet them half-way by requiring stricter discipline as regards 
their studies, at least in freshman year. Anything which will 
lessen the difficulty afterwards in settling down to hard and 
uncongenial work is worthy of serious consideration. As to the 
most suitable studies, here again I will venture repetition—that 
the university should avoid providing special training, which is 
the function of the technical school, and that the business man 
in embryo should take philosophical courses rather than those 
of a so-called practical nature. 

Personally I hope Oxford and Cambridge at least will always 
continue to provide, as hitherto, for the Church, the academic 
world and the professions, which certainly have first claim on the 
cultural facilities of the universities. Let us learn from the 
position in America to avoid at all costs the purely technical 
studies, but in so doing we must be quite clear that we are not 
influenced by any secret contempt for practical commercial 
pursuits. 

To look at the matter purely from the academic view, the 
adoption of this new attitude is essential. Once business men 
feel they are understood and that their service is a worthy one, 
they will endow and encourage the development of the universi- 
ties. I know this appears a low basis of approach, but after all 
someone has got to pay for education, and you cannot reasonably 
expect business men to help those by whom they are despised. 
English benefactors are coming again to the fore, as in the case 
of the generous gifts of Sir Edward Brotherton, the chemical 
manufacturer, to the University of Leeds, and of the Wills family 
to Bristol. But in America, at Princeton in particular, every 
graduate regularly subscribes to his university, and funds are 
seldom lacking for adequate remuneration of the faculty, for 
new buildings and libraries, and all the other provisions essential 
to a healthy and progressive university. The suggestion is 
sometimes made that in consequence American university 
‘ presidents ’"—as they term their chancellors—are merely pawns 
in the hands of finance. Undoubtedly its hold over some institu- 
tions is oppressive, but having met President Lowell, of Harvard, 
as well as Dr. Hibben, of Princeton, I have no hesitation in 
dismissing such criticism as applied to the important universities. 

The number of universities which have sprung up in the 
United States during recent years is quite remarkable, and there 
are altogether, big and small, about 650. Of course, some of 
these institutions are not universities at all according to English 
standards. I remember how Sir Arthur Shipley used to relate 
that he was duly impressed when travelling in the Middle West 
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to discover that one of his train*companions was a ‘ college 
president.’ Further inquiry revealed that the faculty at present 
consisted of this dignitary and his wife, though they hoped, it 
was remarked optimistically, to add to their number quite shortly |! 
Despite the varying standards of the universities,‘ the first essential 
is to get the structure up,’ as Mr. John St. Loe Strachey once 
remarked ; ‘later there will be plenty of time to furnish and 
garnish that structure.’ The facilities for doing so are certainly 
not lacking, for the States provide annually 30,000,000/. out of 
their taxes towards the upkeep of the State universities, which 
number more than 100, while private endowments are said to 
total over 100,000,000/. The agricultural State of Iowa alone 
has as many university institutions as there are in England, 
though its population is but 2,000,000. On the average through- 
out the United States there are four university students to 
every one in England, making allowance for relative populations. 
The demand for university education is increasing so rapidly that 
some of the larger universities have been obliged to limit their 
numbers and raise accordingly the standards required for admis- 
sion. Personally I found the entrance examinations for Princeton 
rather more exacting than for Cambridge, and certainly as hard as 
those for the University of London, where I also matriculated. 

The proper relations of culture and commerce are of equal 
importance to England and to America, and the question only 
remains how best the universities in both countries can benefit 
mutually from their respective experiences. Obviously by each 
country studying the literature of the other much may be done, 
and there is evidence that this tendency is increasing. For 
most of us this mutual reading is probably the only practical 
method, but I believe the exchange of students between America 
and England to be probably the most valuable means of increasing 
co-operation in education and in everything else that matters 
between the English-speaking peoples. The students of to-day 
are the men of affairs to-morrow, and sympathy and friendship 
formed at the university are of permanent influence. 

How far the impending change is due to exchange of ideas 
is as yet problematical, but there is already tangible evidence 
that a return to the prevalence of cultural studies is beginning 
in America. Certainly typical was the prominence given in 
Princeton to an article by Canon Raven, of Liverpool, on the 
risk of over-specialisation in American universities at the present 
time and the need for an ultimate vision, while the recent pro- 
nouncements and addresses of their most distinguished academic 
leaders—for example, of President Hibben, of Princeton—have 
urged the study of philosophy to counteract mere materialism. 
In the same way, Cambridge is making increasing headway with 
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its distinct problem, and I should like in a last reference to the 
late Sir Arthur Shipley, whose friendship is a privileged and warm 
memory, to write again of the work of the University Appoint- 
ments Board. It has, of course, introduced many graduates to 
colonial administration, such as the Sudan political service, but 
it is interesting to note that the board’s method is to find them 
suitable positions afterwards rather than to recommend or 
organise vocational training during the years at the university. 
The same distinction marks Sir Arthur Shipley’s other nursling, 
the Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, which is usually 
open only to those who have already graduated elsewhere. 

In mentioning the existing schemes for student exchange, 
I would first urge the need for aiding private travel, and for the 
mutual recognition by British and American universities of 
study and residence. At present, short of graduation, no credit 
is given in England for work done privately across the water, 
and very few students can afford the extra year and expense 
which travel otherwise involves. A plan is already in operation 
for American students visiting our universities, and their own 
system involves so many compulsory attendances that a similar 
scheme to suit Cambridge ought not to present great difficulty. 

As regards official arrangements, the work of the Rhodes 
Trust has lately been supplemented by the Davison scholarships, 
and another important provision is the Commonwealth Fund of 
New York, which sends English graduate students to American 
universities. Cambridge is represented in the scheme by Sir 
Hugh Anderson, Master of Gonville and Caius, I am proud to say 
my own college, while of a similar movement among schoolboys— 
the Brooks-Bright Foundation—the American director, Mr. John 
Fanshawe, is a Princeton man ; General Sir John Headlam is the 
British chairman. This movement enjoys the active assistance 
of Sir Alan Anderson, the well-known shipowner, and I am sure 
the Master of Caius would permit my remarking on the happy 
connexion of university and business with a mutual cause which 
he and his brother afford. 

The British Committee of the Commonwealth Fund is distin- 
guished by the chairmanship of the Prince of Wales, who has 
shown that no one could be more alive to the value of university 
intercourse with America or more keen for its success. The 
active interest of His Royal Highness in this work is of the 
greatest significance; and, as in so many matters of the first 
importance, we cannot do better than follow his lead. 

For in culture and commerce alike the English and American 
universities must equally guard with fervour the ancient truth 
that ‘ Where there is no vision the people perishes.’ 


jJoun A. BENN. 
GG2 
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ROTARY 


THIs is an age of ‘movements,’ most of which are still-born, and 
many predestined to early failure. What, then, is this ‘ Rotary’ 
that it lays claim to more than an ephemeral vogue, and sub- 
stantiates such claim by a record of continuous progress during 
its twenty-three years of existence ? 

When Paul Harris, a comparatively unknown Chicago lawyer, 
evolved in 1905 the idea of periodical meetings with a few of his 
business acquaintances, to be held in rotation (whence germinated 
the title ‘ Rotary ’) at their various offices or places of business, 
he can hardly have foreseen that little more than a quarter of 
a century later Rotary International would have spread over 
forty-four countries, with nearly 3000 clubs and 150,000 members. 
During this summer he paid a long-awaited visit to the Rotary 
Club of London, and among the 500 Rotarians who assembled to 
greet him were delegates from Australia, New Zealand, Canada, 
Newfoundland, South Africa, China, and almost every country in 
Europe. Furthermore, Rotary is proud to number in its ranks 
the Kings of Belgium and of Italy, the Lord Mayor of London, 
and many of the foremost business and professional men in the 
world. 

Confined to the United States of America for the first six 
years of its existence, Rotary spread to the United Kingdom in 
1911, Dublin being the first town to start a club, followed in the same 
year by London. To-day the Rotary International Association 
for Great Britain and Ireland, more generally known as R.I.B.L., 
numbers nearly 300 clubs, of which Greater London alone is 
responsible for forty-four. The rest of the world began to follow 
suit : clubs were opened at Havana in 1916 and at Montevideo 
in 1918. In 1919 the movement spread to Manila, Shanghai, 
Panama city, Calcutta, and Buenos Aires. Madrid and Tokio 
were inaugurated the following year, while 1921 brought seven 
more countries in; sixteen others joined by 1927, and this year 
has seen a notable entrant in Germany, where the movement is 
spreading with particular rapidity. There are 114 clubs on the 
continent of Europe to-day, and their number is being added to 
practically monthly 
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It is certain that Rotary is a movement which is extremely 
difficult of definition : it is pre-eminently an ethical movement, 
and this very fact renders anything in the way of a succinct 
explanation of its aims and objects no easy task. Briefly it may 
be said that Rotary is a philosophy of everyday life, undertaking 
to inspire men to realise fully their individual capacity for patriotic 
citizenship in their nation, to deal honestly and ethically with 
their employees, their customers, and their business or profes- 
sional associates, and individually, as well as through their 
association in Rotary clubs, to do their utmost to bring about 
understanding, good-will and international peace through a world- 
fellowship of business and professional men united in the ideal of 
Service. ‘Service above Self’ is, in fact, the slogan of Rotary, 
its twin companion being ‘ He profits most who serves best.’ 
These two simple phrases, translated into half a hundred tongues, 
stand for Rotary’s tenets the world over. 

But Rotary should not be regarded merely as a state of mind : 
he who ‘ serves ’ is expected also to act. A Rotarian is expected, 
throughout his daily tasks and social contacts, to use his utmost 
effort to reconcile the obligation to serve others with the desire 
to profit for himself. Based, therefore, on the practical ethical 
principle that ‘ He profits most who serves best,’ his philosophy 
of life calls for the consideration of service before self. 

A Rotary club is a group of representative business or pro- 
fessional men who, without secret vow, dogma or creed, have 
accepted the Rotary philosophy of service as the true basis of 
success and happiness in business, professional, or community 
life. Each member, as an individual, tries to translate this 
theory into practice in his business and everyday life, and also 
to stimulate its acceptance, both as a theory and in practice, by 
all non-Rotarians as well as by all Rotarians. 

Membership of a Rotary club is very strictly limited to one 
representative only of each distinct line of business or profession 
in the community unit, the intention being that each business or 
profession shall have one representative and active exponent in 
the club, and that the club shall have, through its members, one 
direct and responsible avenue of approach to all those engaged 
in the various businesses and professions existing in the com- 
munity. 

Great store is set by regular attendance at club meetings, 
which are held weekly, usually at luncheon time; failure to 
attend on four consecutive occasions without a reasonable excuse 
is liable to entail expulsion from the movement. Attendance 
at other clubs is allowed, in certain circumstances, to make up 
for attendances lost,by a member at his own club. The reason 
for this insistence on regular attendance is laid down in the 
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fourth object. The objects of Rotary are six in number. To 
encourage and foster 

1. The ideal of service as the basis of all worthy enterprise. 

2. High ethical standards in businesses and professions. 

3. The application of the ideal of service by every Rotarian 
to his personal, business, and community life, 

4. The development of acquaintance as an opportunity for 
service. 

5. The recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupation, 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society. 


6. The advancement of understanding, good-will, and inter- 


national peace through a world-fellowship of business and pro- 
fessional men united in the Rotary ideal of service. 

In conjunction with the foregoing, there exists a Rotary 
code of ethics, to which every Rotarian will be required to 
subscribe. This is too long to quote im extenso, but the prelude 
thereto is of interest : 


My business standards shall have in them a note of sympathy for our 
common humanity. My business dealings, ambitions and relations shall 
always cause me to take into consideration my highest duties as a member 
of society. In every position in business life, in every responsibility that 
comes before me, my chief thought shall be to fill that responsibility and 
discharge that duty, so, when I have ended each of them, I shall have lifted 
the level of human ideals and achievements a little higher than I found it. 


The last clause of this code runs : 


Finally, believing in the universality of the Golden Rule—All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them—we contend that Society best holds together when equal oppor- 
tunity is accorded all men in the natural resources of this planet. 


This last as well as the sixth object is interesting in view of what 
will follow later in this article regarding the possibilities of Rotary 
as an international panacea. 

Wherein lies the secret of Rotary’s popularity, of its almost 
unprecedentedly rapid spread all over the civilised world ? One 
of its greatest assets is that it is the first great ideal in history 
that has shocked no faith, offended no taste, aroused no greed. 
Its wonderful appeal ignores frontiers and takes no count of 
colour, creed, orrace. Its great beauty is that, unlike many other 
movements, associations and sects, it puts its aims and objects, 
its creed and raison d’étre, there in front of you, for you to look 
at and judge. There is nothing secret in Rotary, no dark and 
mystic rites, nothing that is not well able to stand the fiercest 
noonday glare. It can never come into conflict with the forces 
of law and order, since it stands for these things; it will never 
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founder on the rocks of politics or religious controversy, since 
it takes no heed of these things, which may not even be discussed 
at its table. 

Like all other great movements, Rotary has, and will have, 
its detractors. But all the Babbitts ever imagined by Mr. Lewis 
will not succeed in bringing ridicule on the movement ; in fact, 
Mr. Lewis has recently gone into somewhat laboured explanations 
of his former remarks about Rotary, and goes so far, in a recent 
article, as to say: ‘. . . I assert that the growth of Rotary in 
Great Britain, where it already has hundreds of chapters, is 
more important for world tranquillity than all the campaigns of 
the reformers put together.’ 

However, whatever charges, real or imaginary, may be laid 
at Rotary’s door, self-seeking and self-interest can hardly figure 
in the list. If ever there were an altruistic movement, it is surely 
that of Rotary. Proof of this is often afforded by the question 
which is too frequently put to a Rotarian: ‘ What do you get 
out of it?’ When the answer comes that ‘ Nothing is got out 
of it,’ it is manifestly disbelieved. Yet there is ‘ nothing in’ 
Rotary except that satisfaction with self (not self-satisfaction) 
which can only be gained by a proper interpretation of its great 
slogan ‘ Service above Self.’ 

The chief reproach levelled at Rotary is, of course, to the 
effect that it is, in point of fact, nothing but a glorified luncheon 
club, a convenient stamping ground for the herd of ‘ hot-air 
merchants.’ To say that there is no truth whatever in this 
reproach would be to blink the facts, yet it is rather the fact 
that there is an ever-present danger of a degeneration of this 
sort than that such a degeneration already exists. 

It is obvious that Rotary, since it draws its members solely 
from the business and professional classes, actively engaged in 
their trade or calling, is not in a position to make too great a 
demand on their time. In nearly every case the only possible 
meeting time, in great or small cities, is the luncheon hour—that 
is to say, for the transaction of the more pressing club business ; 
this does not obviate the fact that the average Rotarian devotes 
a great deal of his time to the movement, apart from the official 
meetings, in individual service, such as serving on committees 
and work in furtherance of community, vocational, and inter- 
national service. It is an undoubted fact that these brief weekly 
meetings should be supplemented, wherever possible, by evening 
gatherings of the whole club, when there would be more leisure 
to discuss matters of general interest and initiate new schemes 
for service. This is unfortunately practically impossible of 
realisation where the London club, or indeed that of any great 
metropolis, is concerned, since the members’ private domiciles 
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are evidently so widely scattered that an evening réunion, at 
anything like regular intervals, is not feasible. There is, however, 
no reason why this scheme should not be more widely adopted 
in provincial and country centres. 

Many of the detractors of Rotary insist that it is doing nothing 
of practical value; therefore it may be as well to give a brief 
outline of the activities of the average club. It will be obvious 
that the size of the club will to a large extent determine the extent 
of its activities: one would naturally not expect so full a pro- 
gramme from a Rotary club in a provincial town of 15,000 
inhabitants as from the Rotary Club of London, with its 280 
members drawn from the City and Westminster. 

A quotation may be usefully made here from a pamphlet 
entitled What is Rotary ? issued by the Education Committee of 
the Rotary Club of London : 


Rotary recognizes and impresses upon Rotarians and others the 
worthiness and dignity of every useful and legitimate occupation as an 
opportunity to serve society. The Rotarian, who avails himself fully of 
this knowledge and opportunity, must be a good citizen, and so achieve 
in himself one of Rotary’s objects. While a Rotary club seeks chiefly to 
train its members so that each may become an exemplar and exponent 
of the Rotary principle of Service, it frequently comes into touch with 
possibilities for wider and collective service in the civic, charitable and 
other circles in which its members move. It is no part of a Rotary club’s 
purpose to take over anyone else’s job, but, if the cause be deemed good 
and free from sectarian religion and party politics, the club, seeking 
neither publicity nor credit for itself, can co-operate with existing agencies, 
if any, in propaganda, and in any other way, to advance the matter or to 
achieve the desired end. Thus the Rotary movement is officially sup- 
porting the objects of the League of Nations Union, and in the fullness of 
time it will doubtless be justified in claiming a tangible contribution to 
the great objects of the League of Nations itself. In all its activities a 
Rotary club acts best and is most successful as a propagandist, by speech, 
influence, and example. . 


In order to provide itself with the necessary machinery for 
co-operation ‘ with existing agencies,’ the average Rotary club 
forms, in addition to those concerned with its internal working 
(fraternal, house, publicity, etc.), committees for dealing with 
community service, vocational service, and international service. 
The latter has of late taken a preponderating place in the activities 
of the London club, and this naturally follows from its geographical 
position ; this does not mean that community and vocational 
activities have been lost sight of. 

Community service embraces a number of forms of service, 
such as prison visitation, boys’ work, Boy Scout movement, Big 
Brother movement, hospital visiting and entertainments, Christ- 
mas teas for poor children, and many others. In every case 
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advantage is taken of existing institutions, as far as possible, in 
order to economise effort and remain true to the guiding principles 
of Rotary as outlined in the extract quoted above. 

Vocational service devolves from the fifth object—the recogni- 
tion of the worthiness of all useful occupations, and the dignifying 
by each Rotarian of his occupation as an opportunity to serve 
society. The machinery for dealing with this branch of Rotary’s 
activities is not yet so highly developed as in the case of com- 
munity service, but a number of interesting schemes are now 
being studied, among which may be cited the Vocational Exchange 
of Young People (this touches on the sixth object as well), the 
Round Table movement, and the encouragement and fostering 
of high ethical standards in business and professions. 

Taking the last first, it is obvious that, if the business world 
does not regulate its own practices, the Government will step in 
and enact regulations for it. This can be avoided by each 
business taking action, in concert with its association, to set its 
affairs in order. This points to the wisdom of the adoption of 
written standards of correct practice by each business or pro- 
fession. 

But it is also clear that a mere code will not, of itself, suffice 
to make a trade or profession ethical. It is only from experience 
of working together in an association that a proper ethical system 
may be evolved. Rotary realised that an effective code would 
be an instrument at once educational and disciplinary, and that, 
to be effective in both senses, it should be definitely based on the 
ethics developed by the craft itself. A code being merely a 
concrete expression of such ethics, it must grow with the industry’s 
own progress. 

The Rotary code of ethics was adopted at the San Francisco 
Convention of 1915, and, while it contains a very plain definition 
of ethical objects, is more in the nature of a statement of principles, 
or of the beliefs of Rotary, than of a directive code. Thus, 
while its statements should not necessarily be incorporated in 
any draft code proposed for adoption by national, provincial, or 
local trade or professional associations, it is of great assistance 
in that it gives a clear conception of the purposes aimed at and 
the fundamental principles underlying many rules of conduct. 
In other words, Rotary International seeks to encourage and foster 
high ethical standards in two ways—first, in the individual 
Rotarian, in order that he may exemplify high ethical standards 
in his own business ; and secondly, in the business or professional 
world, through the individual Rotarian’s active leadership or 
support of others in inspiring high ethical standards. 

The Vocational Exchange of Young People is a new idea, 
which was originally mooted in Switzerland, and is now engaging 
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the attention of many Rotary clubs. This is a scheme for the 
interchange of the sons of Rotarians or of their friends and business 
associates between different countries for the purposes of business 
or professional training. This, again, is a point which merges 
into the sixth object (International Service), and it is obvious 
that, if certain minor disadvantages inherent to the scheme can 
be overcome, very valuable results must accrue from such 
exchange. 

The Round Table movement, recently started at Norwich, 
has already spread to other provincial towns and will shortly 
be inaugurated in London. This is, to all intents and purposes, 
a sort of junior but completely independent Rotary movement 
for young business and professional men who have not yet 
reached the age at which entry into Rotary itself is indicated. 
For the moment Rotary is asked merely for its blessing and 
empowered to hold a watching brief over the progress of the newly- 
launched movement. Obviously, it can be of the greatest help 
in the formation of new ‘tables’ through its knowledge of the 
most suitable material in any given centre. 

It has been necessary to indulge in this rather lengthy pre- 
amble before coming to the real point of this article: ‘Is Rotary 
an international panacea?’ For without a fair general idea of 
the growth and origin of the movement, of its aims and objects, 
and of what it is already doing in different fields, it is difficult 
to form a true conception of its possibilities when applied to the 
widest sphere. 

It has been seen that, as far as distribution goes, Rotary is 
sufficiently widely diffused to be in a position to exercise a con- 
siderable influence over international opinion, and this influence 
is naturally increased by the nature of Rotary’s membership. 
After all, it is to the combined good-will of business and pro- 
fessional men the world over that we must look for future peace 
rather than to any action by any individual Government, or any 
concerted steps taken by any group of Governments, since these 
latter are naturally powerless to achieve any lasting result if they 
have not got the proper backing. 

It has been said that to-day, of Rotary’s six objects, the last— 
that dealing with the advancement of understanding, good-will, 
and international peace—is forcing its way more and more into 
the forefront, and that this should be so is not only highly gratify- 
ing, but also easily intelligible. The ideas of Rotary, when 
successfully applied to a community or a nation, cannot but 
react in a favourable way upon the manner in which that com- 
munity or nation views its external relations. 

But Rotary’s great claim to be considered a panacea for the 
world’s troubles to-day rests on an extremely sound basis. In 
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bringing together in national and international harmony coteries 
of business and professional men, it is uniting in a common bond 
of understanding just those classes without whose whole-hearted 
co-operation any attempt at bringing about real international 
understanding is foredoomed to failure. 

The more the world marches on, and the further civilisation 
progresses, the more surely do trade and industry bulk in the 
scheme of things: just as their right interpretation is the surest 
guarantee of peace, so their distortion and corruption by sharp 
practices and individual greed of gain are the inevitable precursors 
of war and strife. At the back of all wars and disturbances 
since the dawn of history have been personal and national ends, 
but only ‘ national ’ in the sense of a national lust for spoil ; and 
each succeeding decade brings, with its growing expansion of 
commercial interests, a corresponding risk of an Armageddon 
engineered by trusts and combines. 

Any move for peace, then, which does not possess the power 
to harness these sources of evil effectively is not only certain to 
fail, but also unworthy of even the most cursory attention. A 
nation, or a group of nations, may be actuated by the most 
sincere motives in empowering their Government or Governments 
to press the cause of international understanding, but unless they 
back their Government’s démarches by preliminary spade-work, 
their wishes are not very likely to be translated into actuality. 
Before international opinion can be properly prepared for the 
reception of the peace ideal it is of cardinal importance to prepare 
national opinion through community opinion. 

Such preparation of community and national opinion is work 
which cannot possibly be undertaken by any organisation or 
association which can in any conceivable manner be suspected of 
‘having an axe to grind.’ Great campaigns have been and can 
be organised by the Press; but these have been and will of 
necessity be mainly of a purely national or imperial character, 
since for them to be in a position successfully to tackle’ inter- 
national problems the Press of all countries would require to 
see eye to eye, or at least to be willing to make an attempt so to 
do. This desirable state of affairs may exist in time, but it shows 
no signs of happening in the reasonably near future. 

To prepare national opinion in every country for the introduc- 
tion of an era of real international good-will and fellowship is 
therefore beyond the realm of practical politics, save for a body 
which is represented in every country, and is in every country 
thoroughly representative of the real thoughts and aims of the 
citizen with a stake in his country and in the world. 

Allusion has already been made to the fact that the Rotary 
movement is officially supporting the objects of the League of 
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Nations Union, and that, in the fullness of time, it will no doubt 
be justified in claiming a tangible contribution to the great 
objects of the League of Nations itself. That time has, in the 
opinion of the majority of Rotarians, arrived. ‘ It is no part of 
a Rotary club’s purpose to take over anyone else’s job’; nor, 
of course, is there the slightest wish or intention to usurp the 
functions of the League of Nations, or of any other similar body : 
it is rather that the work of the League of: Nations and the 
objects of the Kellogg Pact can be seconded in a more practical 
manner by Rotary International than by any other modern 
organisation. Rotary seeks no credit for itself in any of its aims 
or objects—to do so would be to run directly counter to its 
self-imposed slogan ; but it would be false to itself were it to 
spare any endeavour in a cause in which it is so pre-eminently 
fitted to act.  ‘ In all its activities a Rotary club acts best and 
is most successful as a propagandist, by speech, influence, and 
example.’ Multiply ‘club’ by 3000, and you have Rotary 
International, operating in forty-four countries the world over ; 
and you have the most powerful, the most disinterested, and the 
most representative propaganda that can well be imagined. 
Rotary’s véle in preparing a favourable international atmosphere 
for the Kellogg Pact can hardly be over-estimated. Among all 
the bids ever made to unite West and East, to bring the two great 
English-speaking nations to a complete and lasting under- 
standing, and then to blend this happy union in harmony with 
the rest of the world, that made by Rotary International is the 
most sincere as well as the most practical. 

Without in any sense neglecting its other aims and objects, 
it is of paramount importance at the present time that Rotary’s 
sixth object should hold pride of place. More especially can 
Rotary be of the utmost service in preparing the ground in all 
countries for the universal acceptation of the Kellogg Pact. 
The attitude of the United States towards the League of Nations 
is still imperfectly understood by a great majority of Europeans : 
it is hardly realised that the peculiar nature of the Constitution 
of the United States practically puts their recognition, or rather 
membership, of the League out of court. There is, of course, no 
danger that the United States will support a nation which breaks 
the Covenant of the League, but a better understanding of their 
attitude in the matter, and the consequent necessity for seeing 
the Kellogg Pact through, form a problem which Rotary is 
peculiarly well fitted to tackle. Just as Rotary is officially 
lending its support to the work of the League of Nations Union, 
so it must regard it as a pressing duty to broadcast a proper 
interpretation of the spirit underlying the Kellogg Pact. 

The millennium must be nearer at hand once a considerable 
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proportion of the population of every country is united by a 
common philosophy of life—the creed of ‘ service,’ provided that 
that proportion consists of men fully representative of the trades 
and professions of their country ; the men, in other words, with 
a real stake in the progress and welfare, not only of their own 
land, but of international comity and civilisation. The hold of 
Rotary is naturally stronger in its birthplace than in other parts 
of the world, but its progress outside the United States has become 
so rapid that a few years will probably nearly level American 
and non-American membership. When Rotary is able to point 
to a membership in every country equal, on comparative popula- 
tion, to that which it now numbers in the United States, the 
problem of universal peace will be nearer solution. 

Rotary can do and is doing work of inestimable value for 
the future of civilisation, and is bringing to the task an energy 
and a many-sided experience such as can be boasted by no other 
international organisation. Should it fail in its highest aim, it 
will leave no successor able to carry on the great task. It will 
not fail, provided it steers clear of the two great dangers which 
ever dog the footsteps of such a movement—over-organisation 
and undue secretiveness. 

In alluding to undue secretiveness, it is not in any way 
intended to urge that it is Rotary’s business to shout its merits 
and accomplishments from the house-tops. On the other hand, 


it has been pointed out that there is nothing secret in Rotary ; 
there is consequently no valid reason for an undue fear of publi- 
city. Ifa movement is worth while—and Rotary most certainly 
is—then it is only right that the man in the street should have 
some general idea of what it is, for what it stands, and whither 
it is tending. The question ‘What is Rotary?’ remains only 
too often unanswered. 


WALTER Fox-STRANGWAYS. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND EXAMINATIONS 


As I write these words two scenes come before me: The one in 
which there is a goodly panelled room crowded with parents and 
happy children all in their best attire. The children are un- 
feignedly happy because the long summer holidays are beginning : 
the parents are happy too, but in a more resigned way; they 
think of the bustle and the noise, the crowded house, the unfilled 
hours, and wonder do they really want the children at home for 
so long, and perhaps write to The Times about the length of school 
holidays. And if for some it is the end of school life, the last 
day of the last term, and the boy or girl is leaving laden with 
prizes and perhaps other academic honours, for a time at any rate 
there is no flaw in the happiness, and no speck of cloud on the 
horizon ; the parents listen with pride to what is being said about 
the honours gained by the school during the past year, glad that 
their son or daughter has contributed to them. The day is full 
of joy in the immediate present. In the other scene the years 
have passed, prizes have again and again been distributed with 
the same laudatory speeches, the same congratulations, the same 
expressions of goodwill: nothing has changed in the drama 
itself, only some of the actors are different—for some of the 
old pupils are writing to their former head master or mistress : 
‘ Why did you persuade me to go to college? Now I can get 
nothing to do.’ 

This is not an imaginary letter, but an actual fact ; of course 
there are many exceptions to it, but many more of whom it is 
absolutely true. Not long ago a headmaster of my acquaintance 
had 150 applicants for a very ordinary mastership which he wished 
to fill. Therein lies food for thought. 

In the past summer there have been all over the country 
hundreds of such breaking-up days, hundreds of speeches, in 
which so many scholarships have been mentioned, so many 
successes in certificate examinations, so many passes in locals. 
I look at the sheet of a daily paper with a large circulation and 
find crowds of advertisements such as these : ‘ successes include 
London matric. and school certificate examinations,’ ‘ prepara- 
tion for inter arts and science,’ ‘the Oxford and Cambridge 
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locals,’ ‘university entrance scholarship examinations.’ I 
turn to another page and find hundreds of urgent appeals for 
cooks, parlourmaids, gardeners, chauffeurs, practically none for 
clerks or secretaries or typists. It is as though on the one sheet 
there is a cry for bread, and on the other a stone is offered ; but 
which is the stone and which the bread? This perhaps is an 
unexpected question ; but at a time when there is an ever-growing 
list of unemployed strange questions must be asked, for there 
must be much searching of heart. 

The headmaster of Blundell’s School said lately that we were 
obsessed with examinations ; we acclaim success in them as if 
they were evidence of real power or of final triumph, and they 
are no indication whatever of the fitting preparation of boys or 
girls for what may be their allotted work in life. They are nothing 
more than the start, and as is well known in a race, especially in 
a long race, to which the course of human life has often been 
compared, it is not those who get off the mark first who are sure 
to have the most staying power. 

The syllabus of our secondary schools is arranged with a 
view to the pupils of fifteen to sixteen years of age passing the 
first school examination of some university. The inspectors of 
the Board of Education look carefully into the tabulated results 
of this examination as an indication of the value of the literary, 
linguistic and scientific work of the schools: nor are they a bad 
test ; indeed, what other test could there be as long as education is 
measured by the ability to reproduce knowledge, to write correct 
answers to printed questions ? There must be some such measur- 
able standard if the vast sums of public money annually voted 
are in any way to be controlled; mere impressions of fallible 
inspectors are not enough. Thus every year, in all, many hundreds 
of pupils pass the first school examination in Latin and French 
and English and mathematics and science—a formidable list. 
Schools are rightly pleased with the efficiency of their teaching 
when a large percentage of their pupils are successful ; their work 
is commended, they have taught well, they have offered in the 
candidates sent up for examination academically correct know- 
ledge : so far so good, and they enter upon another year’s work 
with an incentive to do even better. And on the contrary, when 
success is not great, schools are depressed ; there is a searching 
for reasons, possibly teachers are dismissed, and every effort is 
made to produce better results. Instruction is regarded of 
primary importance and usurps the place of education. 

And in this striving of all schools to get more and more of 
their pupils through a test examination, they are following along 
the lines of democratic ideals, working on the assumption that 
all human beings are equal—a theoretic assumption which is 
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altogether falsified by actual conditions. Experience everywhere 
shows a deep inequality among men ; it shows this not only in 
classes, social and industrial, but in individuals in every aspect 
of human life, in the willingness to work or in the desire to be idle, 
in the power to love or in the readiness to hate, in strength of 
character or in weakness, in the ability to command or in the 
promptness to obey. Yet all this, which is the inexorable law 
of human life, is forgotten when there is in the horizon the advent 
of the first school examination and schools are making more and 
more efforts to be successful in it. 

The many pupils who in increasing numbers show an ade- 
quate knowledge of Latin and French, mathematics and science 
are thrown upon the world where there are not enough niches for 
them, with their training, to fill. Perforce they become idle and 
discontented, restless and despondent. They have wares to offer 
that are not wanted. They swell the tragic ranks of the unem- 
ployed. It is not their own fault, but the fault of the system 
which puts instruction before education and has not had time 
to emphasise the spiritual truth that honourable work is the 
allotted life of man, and as such there is dignity in the well doing 
of it whatever it is. If this fundamental lesson could be learnt, 
some of the humbler véles in life, which after all are essential to 
the carrying on of civilisation, would be viewed from a different 
standpoint from what they are at present ; they would assume 

- an attraction and a satisfaction not often nowadays associated 
with them ; they would be done willingly and cheerfully, regarded, 
not as an oppression, but as the fulfilling of a vocation. The 
constraint to their well doing would come from within rather 
than from without. Is this a counsel of perfection? Then 
what is the State spending 100,000,000/. a year for but to keep 
alive counsels of perfection and to elevate the whole conception 
of life, its purpose, its possibilities and its duties? As things 
are it is training thousands of children in a way that must eventu- 
ally throw them on the scrap-heap—already there are over a 
million unemployed and unemployable, and the number is growing 
monthly—and they are there because examinable knowledge 
has been forced upon them in a way which bears no relation either 
to its intrinsic value or to its value to them as individuals. They 
are not as forcefully and impressively taught what is more 
valuable, to find satisfaction in fulfilling the tasks essential to the 
health, the comfort, the cleanliness of ordinary routine life. 
Many thousands of the unemployed could be absorbed in the 
honourable work of domestic service of one kind or another ; but 
it is too humble and too infra dig. Perhaps, indeed, there still 
lingers round it an idea which is completely antiquated and belongs 
to a past and buried age—the idea of slavery; but the tight 
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teins held in Victorian times are ‘no longer either possible or 
desired. If labour has learnt, so has the employer : each knows, 
for the smooth working of the wheels of life, co-operation is neces- 
sary, just as it is between all capital and labour. It is the recogni- 
tion of this principle that removes from the fulfilling of duty any 
feeling of either superiority or inferiority, 

In taking up an attitude of contempt for domestic service 
there is often foolishly much glorification in what is called modern 
independence, but which threatens to be a complete negation of 
all independence ; it is rather a slavish subservience to ideas 
promulgated by those who are crying out for the moon, and who 
fail to see that equalities in life are contrary to the conditions of 
human existence and would be intolerable if they could be 
obtained. If all material and social inequalities were abolished 
there would remain the inequality of mind, which would at once 
bring them back. There might be some sense in scorning work 
of a routine and humble kind if all people were capable of flying 
into regions of high thought or culture, or we might pardon the 
slavish obedience to the ideas of others if we were sure that these 
despots were noble, and had themselves great gifts of spiritual 
insight. But this is contrary to the facts of experience, and if we 
take life as it really is we know that there is an enormous waste 
in educational effort ; the schools are working on the assumption 
that all children are intellectually gifted. Teachers know this is 
a false assumption. 

There are those who strongly advocate the raising of the 
school-leaving age: it is difficult to understand why. Already 
many teachers realise that hundreds of children are kept at school 
too long as it is ; they have acquired all the knowledge the present 
stage of their mental development allows them to absorb. Con- 
tact with the realities of life is now the best teacher for them. 
There are those who can gain knowledge only from experience 
and find in it that stimulus which book learning and classroom 
work do not provide; and while an attempt is being made to 
increase the number of advanced courses in the secondary schools 
we do not find an equally strong desire to liberate those children 
who have already been kept in school too long: if the increasing 
of the one is necessary for the sake of those who are clever in 
book work, the freeing of the other is no less necessary for the 
sake of those who are not. We theorise and theorise about educa- 
tion, we go from stage to stage, we pile science upon science, 
language upon language, literature upon literature, and have 
travelled far beyond the three R’s for which universal education 
was first started, and forget all about the just respect and con- 
sideration which is due to what is so falsely called stupidity, 
The democracy of sentiment carries us away from the democracy 

Vot, CIV—No. 620 HH 
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of common sense, and those who will not or cannot assimilate the 
kind of educational food offered them are not necessarily stupid, 

Meanwhile we have the tragic appeal of 1,300,000 unemployed 
—for it is a most tragic appeal—that is making itself felt in the 
national life. The condition of the people—morally, mentally, 
physically—declines when they are unemployed; they become 
discontented and disaffected from sheer ennus. The Prime 
Minister asks employers (who need not necessarily be employers 
of great numbers) to help, and there is much work waiting for 
those who will not take it: the problem is rather to fit the worker 
to the job, and so to save those who are fortunate enough to be 
thus fitted from having to pay more and more to keep from starva- 
tion those who are not. 

What is the remedy? Is there any? Have we not drifted 
so far along the road which leads to unemployment that it is 
difficult to turn back? It may be so, but there are one or two 
things worthy of suggestion, though probably any suggestion 
which would lead to the shortening of the educational horizon is 
almost certainly, in the present state of opinion, doomed to 
failure ; or perhaps in a more optimistic mood it is better to say 
it can be compared to a tiny snowflake, for from. the accumula- 
tion of such snowflakes the avalanche is formed. 

(zt) I would put it to those responsible, not to make such a 
parade of examination successes ; such success very often means 
little more than that at the beginning of life another prize has been 
given to those already gifted. If a boy or a girl gains in open 
competition a scholarship at Oxford or Cambridge, what is it 
but that the teaching has guided correctly up to a point a pupil 
to whom brains have been given? It is much easier to teach a 
clever child than a so-called dull child. Why advzrtise this so 
much? The school has just done what it is there to do. The 
advertisement is very likely to put false ideas irito the minds of 
both the successful and the unsuccessful—to «late unduly the 
one, to depress unduly the other.. Sir Walter Scott was at school 
“an idle imp,’ and would probably have failed in the school 
certificate examination. The ablest man I have ever known 
failed in the Sandhurst examination—ablest because he has 
risen to such high position in the State. But my point is that 
success or failure in examinations one way or the other to the 
great majority of candidates is worth very little: what really 
matters is that a school shall train its pupils to fill some niche in 
the world ; the mere passing of examinations is no indication of 
this, any more than failure is the reverse. To apply the words of 
Browning, ‘ Success is naught, endeavour’s all.’ 

The great epic of all school life, Tom Brown’s Schooldays, puts 
the whole matter in a truer light. In telling the story of Dr. 
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Arnold’s influence—an influence which has had an incredible, per- 
haps an immeasurable, effect for good upon our national life—it 
tells us his pupils loved him, reverenced him, were grateful to him, 
not because he taught them to pass examinations (scarcely ever 
mentioned), but because he taught them to follow high ideals 
of work, of effort, and of conduct ; to have courage and to have 
faith. And so do many old boys of other schools than Rugby 
think of their own great masters—of the lessons learnt from them, 
‘work to be done, work to be done in face of difficulties, work to 
be done in faith in God.’ Perhaps the greatest tribute I ever 
heard paid to any master was that by a boy who, when asked to 
do some low and dishonourable thing, said, ‘ No, I cannot—my 
master would not like it.’ 

(2) Very many children after they have been taught the three 
R’s—to read, to write, and to do sums (this is the birthright of all) 
—ought to have more opportunity of developing what is really 
their bent, the practical side of everyday life. Motors have come 
to stay, the development of machinery is certain: the earlier 
learning of the art of driving, and of the working of engines, 
would tend to the diminution of accidents. Indeed, it may well 
be asked, Wherein is a smattering in various languages and in 
science of more value than an equal knowledge of agriculture, 
the cult of fruit and vegetables, the habits of flowers, and of 
trees, of birds and wild creatures, of the teeming life to be found 
in every country lane ? And to many pupils wherein is the making 
of triangles to certain data of greater educational value than the 
making of joints? The training of the hand and the eyes has 
hitherto not met with the encouragement that is merited. Things 
in a book are not necessarily of more importance in early life than 
things not in it. 

If schools are really to give their pupils a training to fit them 
for life, after they have taught the three R’s they must turn more 
readily to what really is and away from what may be, and devote 
the latter years of their pupils’ school life in very many cases to a 
different curriculum from what has hitherto been followed. 
Success in a more or less literary examination is not-of so much 
value as doing and making. 

There must be ‘ hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ to use 
a wide and comprehensive term ; they are of vital necessity for 
the mere continuation of bodily existence. Our present teaching 
attaches a sense of inferiority to those who serve inthisway. Far 
better would it be to teach that in good work well done and un- 
selfishly rendered lies one of the chief joys of life, and that there 
is to be found in it one of the highest of human blessings, alike 
to him that gives and to him that receives. 

| C. H. P. Mayo. 
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THE TRADES UNION CONGRESS, 1928 


Tue Sixtieth Annual Conference of the Trades Union Congress 
opened under the presidency of Mr. Ben Turner at Swansea on 
September 3. 

The President commenced his address by deprecating the 
organised misrepresentation and distortion of the aims and 
actions of the General Council in respect to the part they had 
taken in accepting the invitation of Lord Melchett and his col- 
leagues to meet a group of employers in conference. He main- 
tained that discussion would bring both sides face to face with 
the hard realities of the present economic situation, and might 
yield useful results by showing how far, and upon what terms, 
co-operation was possible in a common endeavour to improve the 
efficiency of industry and to raise the workers’ standard of life: 
the Council was not out to bolster up a false system, but was 
‘imbued with the ideal of doing its best to prevent people from 
being poor and dying from hunger during the transition period 
from individual Capitalism to Collectivism and Socialism.’ 

It remains clear from the proceedings of the 1927 Congress, 
and from the opening address of the President and the general 
tenor of the speeches at this Congress, that the ultimate objective 
of the Trades Union Movement is to capture the control of, the 
industries of the country as going concerns for the trade unions, 
under the capital ownership of the State. This is a far more 
alluring prospect than that presented by Moscow Communism, 
which has destroyed industries by confiscating the capital and 
exterminating the brains which made them profitable, and rules 
the trade unions and the workers with a rod of iron, and does not 
even leave them a soul which they can call their own. 

Mr. Turner alluded in scathing terms to the ‘ tragic situation 
in the Notts coalfields,’ where an independent union has been 
co-operating with the coalowners ; he felt it ‘ necessary to warn 
some of the coalowners of that county that their attitude is laying 
up a legacy of bitterness which they, as well as the public generally, 
will have cause to regret.’ He then went on to the problem of 
unemployment, but could offer no better solution than to distri- 
bute the work available, so that ‘ what work there was should be 
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spread out -among the people who could do it. Thus the burden 
of unemployment would be eased by readjustment.’ A more 
futile proposal could scarcely be imagined ; it is simply the dis- 
credited doctrine of ‘ ca’ canny ' in another guise: more men are 
to be employed, but all are to work short time, thus ensuring ‘ a 
more gentle and less nerve-racking life than at present obtained.’ 
Mr. Turner did not appear to realise that his prescription for the 
cure of unemployment must necessarily kill the industry to which 
it was applied, and leave the patients literally ‘ dying of starva- 
tion,’ or, of course, alternatively becoming State pensioners on 
the dole. 

Unemployment is a symptom of an unhealthy economic con- 
dition, and it is useless to apply quack remedies to alleviate 
symptoms while the causes which produce them remain un- 
detected, unacknowledged, and unremedied. The remedy cannot 
be found in the redistribution of work (the volume of which would 
inevitably shrink in direct proportion to the extent of the applica- 
tion of the remedy), but only in the application of the most 
modern methods to every branch of industrial activity. The 
Government’s Rating Act is one of the most promising contribu- 
tions to the solution of the problem, co-operation between Capital 
and Labour is another, the Safeguarding of Industries Act is 
another ; and there are many others which in the aggregate would 
help to turn the scale in favour of our declining export trade, and 
sooner or later cause the dread spectre of unemployment to vanish 
from our midst. It is a matter for deep regret that the President 
of the Congress should have dealt with this great national question 
in‘such jejune fashion, and the conviction is forced wpon one that 
the high hopes which he inspired at the Congress of 1927 were in 
fact founded on too slender foundations. His cure for unemploy- 
ment, however, did not rest on only one fallacy: he had a further 
proposal, namely, ‘to utilise the State’s resources in order to 
employ on the land men who could use the mattock and the shovel. 
There was also need for a big slice of immediate land nationalisa- 
tion and colonisation in this country . . . it was better to till our 
own land than to send men as waifs and strays [sic] to, the out- 
posts of the Empire, where they must fight Nature in more brutal 
fashion.’ 

It is ‘more than disappointing to find a man like Mr. Ben 
Turner, who is so generally liked and respected, recommending 
that the ‘ State’s resources ’ should be used to create an uneconomic 
industry which must inevitably depend upon continuous sub- 
sidies for its existence. He speaks lightly of the ‘ State’s resources’ 
as one who has not mastered the merest elements of finance and 
economics. Does he not realise that these ‘ resources ” consist of 
the income derived from direct and indirect taxation, and that: 
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the most direct road to prosperity lies in the reduction ‘of ‘the 
crippling burdens under which industry is suffering, while the 
road to ruin lies in the augmentation of these burdens—in other 
words, in making fresh demands on the ‘ State’s resources’? Not 
content with this, he takes advantage of the tragic position of 
the unemployed to push the Socialist nostrum of Land Nationalisa- 
tion, and concludes by a gross misrepresentation of the Empire 
settlement policy which is being so carefully considered by the 
Home and Dominion Governments and carried into effect by 
several responsible voluntary agencies, the principal obstacle in 
the way of success being the attitude of ‘ Labour ’ as determined 
by its responsible leaders. 

In diseussing war and the Pact in renunciation of war, the 
President said that the Trades Union Congress had long declared 
for arbitration in international quarrels ; he forgot to mention 
that the trade unions had never adopted this policy in domestic 
quarrels. He thought it ‘ was a pity that the Russian proposals 
[for complete disarmament] had not received more attention.’ 
Is the. President so blind ‘as not to perceive that the Russian 
proposals at Geneva were made with the object of reducing every 
civilised State to a condition of defencelessness in order that civil 
war organised by Moscow should have a free hand ? 

Mr. Herbert Smith, President of the Miners’ Federation, made 
an appropriate speech thanking the President for his address, 
and spoke’ in no uncertain tone in appreciation of the action of 
the Council in consenting to meet the employers in conference. 

The motion to expel the National Union of Seamen (60,000 
members) from affiliation to and membership of the Trades Union 
Congress was carried unanimously. This action was due to the 
support given by Mr. Havelock Wilson and his union to the Notts 
Miners’ Independent Union. Constitutional sympathisers, how- 
ever, will always remember with admiration and gratitude the 
gallant and successful fight which Mr. Havelock Wilson put up 
against the unauthorised seamen’s strike engineered by the 
Minority Movement. 

Mr. Bromley, M.P., on behalf of the General Council, moved 
the adoption of a new Standing Order empowering the General 
Council, in similar circumstances to those created by the National 
Union of Seamen, to summon an offending union before it without 
waiting until a complaint had been made by an affiliated union, 
and asked for power to suspend such a union, if necessary, until 
the next Annual Congress. 

Mr: J. Jones, M.P., in seconding this resolution, asked the 
General Council to carry out this policy consistently. He said 
that there were delegates at the Congress that day who were not 
carrying ot its policy (he was referring to Communist and 
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Minority Movement men) ; pear dee a aerate temo carr dere 
and should be excluded. 

Mr. Tomkins (Furnishing Trades Association) opposed the 
resolution. His union had protested against the Mond conferences, 
and he evidently realised that the weapon used against the Sea- 
men’s Union and sharpened by Mr. Jones’ resolution might be 
found to have a double edge. The resolution was carried. 

On the second day of Congress the Labour College in London; 
which is maintained by the South Wales Miners’ Federation and 
the National Union of Railwaymen, came in for consideration, 
on the suggestion from the South Wales Miners’ Federation that 
the Congtess should take it over, which was contained in the 
Report of the General Council. The only item of general interest 
in this connexion was brought forward by Mr. T. E. Naylor, 
M.P., who pointed out that a condition of the proposed arrange- 
ment was an understanding that the General Council should con- 
tinue the present theoretical teaching in economics and historical 
science upon the Marxian basis. Mr. Mainwaring (South Wales 
Miners) laid emphasis on the need for preserving independent 
working-class education. Mr. Herbert Smith and Mr. W. P. 
Richardson, representing the Miners’ Federation, disputed Mr. 
Mainwaring’s right to speak, as he was not representative of the 
Federation. 

Mr. F. Beard (Workers’ Union) said that the financial question 
must be settled first, and the question of Marxianism could be 
settled later. The General Council made no recommendation, 
and the delegates decided to refer the subject back for further 
consideration. The incident is interesting inasmuch as it appears 
to show that there is a tendency in certain quarters to question 
the orthodoxy of Karl Marx’s philosophy. 

Mr. Brownlie’s resolution recommending a campaign of the 
organisation of young workers to the unions elicited from Mr. 
Tanner (also Amalgamated Engineering Union) the ungracious 
remark that sports clubs and other diversions were provided by 
big factories and establishments as inducements to keep young 
workers away from the trade unions. The resolution was carried. 

Mr. Brownlie then moved on behalf of the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union a resolution declaring that 
the intensification of international competition and the amalgamation of 
employers’ interests and combines makes it essential for the working class 
to be organised in a more powerful form of trade union organisation than 
at present. 


The resolution further deprecated sporadic amalgamations as 
likely to cause added confusion, and the General Council was 
invited to appoint a reorganisation commission to review the 
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situation in the principal industries. The resolution was seconded 
by Mr. Tanner and carried by a large majority. This resolution 
clearly points to the formation of the one big union which was 
touched upon by the President in his opening address. 

The stage was now set for the real drama of the meeting. 
A decision of the General Council that persons associated with 
the National Minority Movement may not in future attend the 
Annual Conference of Trades Councils was questioned by Mr. 
Elsbury (Tailors and Garment Workers), who moved. that the 
decision should not be adopted but referred back ; his motion 
was seconded by Mr. Rowland (House and Ship Painters), on 
the plea that the General Council was pursuing a heresy hunt, and 
that it was a disgrace that men like Tom Mann and Harry Pollitt 
should be barred, while alliances were being advised with Lord 
Londonderry and Lord Melchett. Congress declined to refer 
back the decision, Thereupon Mr. Gill (Railway Clerks’ Associa- 
tion) moved. : 

That this Congress, believing that the best interests of the workers can 
only be served by solidarity and unity of purpose, policy and action, 
instructs the General Council to institute an inquiry into the proceedings 
and methods of disruptive elements within the trade union movement 
(whether such elements manifest themselves among the unions or within 
thé General Council itself), and to submit a report, with tecommendations, 
to the affiliated organisations. 

Mr. G. Macdonald seconded the motion on behalf of the 
Miners’ Federation, ‘than whom no one knew more about the 
disruptive elements nor had paid a bigger price for their activities.’ 

Mr. Tomkins (Furnishing Trade, and frankly Communist) 
opposed the motion. He asked: ‘ What do you mean by dis- 
ruptive elements?’ A delegate promptly replied, amid, general 
laughter : ‘ You ought to know.’ 

Mr, Thomas, M.P., speaking in favour of the motion, said that 
one could hardly blame men for not joining.a union when they 
were told by people sitting on the General Council, by general 
secretaries, and by paid organisers of the Minority Movement, 
“Don’t believe what the leaders say: they have already sold you, 
and they can’t be trusted.’ Mr. Thomas added that the person 
responsible for this lie, after being told to his face that.it was a lie 
and having admitted that it was, actually allowed a second issue 
of the lying statement to be published. 

Mr. Leslie (Shop Assistants’ Union) exposed the fact that a 
minority movement had been started in his union, and that the 
secretary of the group was a paid official of the Communist Party ; 
the Communist factory turned on resolutions which in due course 
appeared on the agenda, but the members were prepared and 
turned them down. Alluding to the papers run by Communists, 
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Mr. Leslie paid the Capitalist Press a handsome compliment by 
saying : ‘ God knows, I think the Capitalist Press are paragons of 
virtue compared with the Communist Press.’ 

Mr. Herbert Smith said that those who brought. charges of 
fraud against trade union leaders would be prepared for an 
investigation. The miners would either be loyal to the movement 
or they would leave it, There were 250,000 too many miners, 
The Minority Movement was a cause of non-unionism. It held 
its conferences, and a week later they heard ‘ his master’s voice ’ 
in their own union conferences. In another country those who 
did not fall into line were sent to Siberia. Mr. Smith concluded 
a telling speech by asking Congress to adopt the resolution in 
order that it might be a starting point for the unions to pull 
themselves together and reorganise. The conclusion of his 
speech was received with cheers and cries of ‘ Vote,’ and the 
resolution was carried enthusiastically by acclamation, the dele- 
gates of the furnishing trade alone shouting ‘ No.’ 

On the third day of Congress the artificial silk industry 
claimed attention at the beginning of the morning sitting. 

Mr. H. A. Hind (Workers’ Union) moved that Congress 
should press for the establishment of a Home Office committee 
to investigate the causes of illnesses to which the workers in 
artificial silk factories are liable, and should demand the extension 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Acts to cover these workers 
fully. Mr. Hind made out a/good case for inquiry, though jit 
was difficult at present to get medical evidence to show that such 
troubles as partial blindness, gastritis, chest and bronchial com- 
plaints, actually arose from the occupation of the workers in this 

There is always a danger of excessive benevolent interference 
in similar cases being unfairly exploited by those who might and 
in many cases would have suffered from the illnesses mentioned 
whether they had been working in a silk factory, or in any other 
industry, or not working at all. 

The resolution was carried without dissent, 

Mr. Shaw (National Union of Textile Workers) moved a 
further resolution welcoming the rapid extension of the artificial 
silk industry, but expressing alarm at ‘ the flotation of companies 
with inflated capital, which we believe will tend to create indus- 
trial. unrest, depress: wages, and create irregular working hours.’ 
He also reiterated the demand for aninquiry (which was formu- 
lated in Mr. Hind’s resolution) into the processes of manufacture 
in relation to disease, and the recommendation that the workers 
should be fully covered. by the extension of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act. 

As regards the flotation of companies with inflated capital, 
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there is no doubt that Mr. Shaw put his finger on the spot in point- 
ing out the danger to the community. Finance uses industry as 
the raw material which it manipulates for the manufacture of 
great fortunes, upsetting the economic equilibrium of society and 
creating social and industrial unrest; and, by’ inflation of the 
capital of industrial concerns in the interests of speculative finance 
as opposed to the true interests of industry, causes prices of the 
products of industry to rise to the detriment of the consumer, 
and endangers the stability of industry itself by causing violent 
fluctuations in the demand for labour. The whole community 
has suffered from this canker in the economic system, and especi- 
ally during the war and in the period immediately succeeding it ; 
but so far it has passed the wit of man to devise a remedy for 
the disease. Mr. Shaw merely drew attention to the disorder, but, 
perhaps wisely, did not attempt 'to prescribe a remedy. The con- 
ditions produced by these financial methods provide a big stick 
for the proletariat to attack Capital with, but Mr. Shaw is to be 
congratulated on not allowing himself on this occasion to weaken 
his case by proposing the quack remedy of Nationalisation. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Knight (General Workers) 
and carried. 

Congress then received the fraternal delegates from other 
countries and other organisations, among whom were Mr. 
M. F. Greene (American Federation of Labour) and Mr. Bush 
(from the Canadian Trades and Labour Congress) and Mr. Arthur 
Henderson, M.P. (from the Labour Party). Mr. Henderson con- 
sidered that the time had arrived for the institution of a Grand 
Council in which the representatives of the Co-operative Movement 
should sit with the Trades Union General Council and the Labour 
Party, forming a sort of Labour Cabinet. This Grand Council 
would not decide policy, but would be instrumental in “ framing a 
common understanding for the application of policies decided by 
official courts and exchanging information as to respective pro- 
grammes.’ He was thinking especially of those problems which 
would arise when Labour has to face the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, and doubtless the thorny question of adjusting the differ- 
ences between the Co-operative Societies and Socialist municipal 
trading was uppermost in his mind. There can be no doubt that 
Mr. Henderson’s Grand Council would be of immense service to 
the political Labour Party in power, though it is not clear that it 
will ever be of the smallest benefit to the Co-operative Movement, 
but the Socialists will never be happy until they have got the 
Co-operative Movement into their net.? 

On Thursday, September 6, the great debate took place to 

1 See ‘The Capture of the Co-operative Movement,’ by Brig.-Gen. F. G. 
Stone, C.M.G., in the September 1927 number of this Review. 
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discuss the report of the General Council on industrial relations 
and organisation, and the conference with Lord Melchett and the 
other employers associated with him. Disappointment has been 
expressed at the manner in which Mr. Turner handled this great 
question in his opening address to Congress. There was nothing 
disappointing about the debate on the motion of Mr. Citrine 
that the Report on the Industrial Conference be adopted, which 
attained a level of lucid exposition, logical argument, and 
expert criticism worthy of the great issues at stake in the vast 
programme of constructive work which the Report sketches out. 

Mr, Citrine made an able defence of the action of the Council 
in assuming responsibility for accepting the invitation of a 
group of employers to meet them in conference. It is not neces- 
sary to allude further to this point, which after all was merely a 
domestic issue, beyond stating that Mr. Citrine completely justi- 
fied the action taken. He then alluded to the address of Mr. 
Hicks, who was President last year,? in which he recognised that 
the workers were demanding a voice in the control and adminis- 
tration of industry, and that some participation in that control 
and administration was an essential preliminary if the workers 
were to be equipped for complete control. 

Mr. Citrine concluded an admirable speech, which will be 
studied with profit in every trade union lodge throughout the 
country and the Empire, by saying : 

It was desirable to avoid extravagance of optimism or of pessimism 
as to what would happen, In his considered opinion, the employers whom 
the General Council had met would have great difficulty in getting the 
findings of the Conference accepted by the employers’ associations, on the 
ground that too much had been conceded to the unions. The Conference 
was neither a short way of bringing about the millennium nor a means of 
enslaving the working class. It was a logical step in the development of 
trade unionism. They were in line with the world development of trade 
unionism. World trade unionism stood for a voice in the control of indus- 
try. But they could not wait for the breakdown of Capitalism before they 
talked about control. If control were their object, the way that the General 
Council was taking was the way to bring it about. To meet employers 
prepared to discuss anything and desirous of coming to an agreement was 
the wise and the courageous course. (Cheers.) . 


Mr. Brownlie (Amalgamated Engineering Union) moved an 
amendment to the resolution to the effect that no definite 
decision should be determined by the Congress, but that the whole 
question be referred to the executives of the unions concerned 
for consideration, and that in the meantime the joint discussions 
remain in abeyance. This was an obvious manceuvre to side- 


* See ‘The Trades Union Congress, 1927,’ in}the October {1927 number of 
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track the main issue, He accused the General Council of exceeding 
its powers in entering into conversations with the employers, and 
said that he did not place the same interpretation as did Mr. 
Citrine on the speech of the President at the Edinburgh Congress. 
Mr. Brownlie argued his case with great ability and fairness, but 
scarcely carried conviction to the minds of the large majority of 
delegates, who understood perhaps better than Mr. Brownlie 
what the general feeling of the workers really was. Mr. Swales, 
of the same union, followed on much the same lines in seconding 
the amendment. Touching on Mr. Hicks’ address at Edinburgh 
which has already been mentioned and quoted, he said that he 
had yet to learn that a chairman’s speech committed the Congress 
to all its contents. 

Mr. George Hicks (Building Trade Workers’ Union) supported 
the amendment and explained that the portion of his Edinburgh 
address which had been quoted was meant to apply to ‘ national 
negotiations with a national body, such as the Federation of 
British Industries or the Confederation of Employers.’ He made 
a good point when he said that 


During and after the war the ownership of mill and factory, mine and 

workshop had left the individual employer, and to-day was controlled by 
the people who held the purse-strings, represented by the banks. When 
trade union representatives met the employers, therefore, they were meet- 
ing not the substance, but the shadow ; and decisions could not be reached 
as they were reached before the war, because the real power to make 
decisions on the employers’ side had been transferred to others. It was 
necessary for the trade union movement to consider these facts, and that 
was why he had advocated the need of national negotiations with the 
employers. He stood by that to-day. 
But when he went on to discuss rationalisation of industry with 
considerable acumen under the different conditions of Capitalism 
and of Nationalisation, he came to the fallacious conclusion that, 
although there would admittedly be a cheapening in the cost of 
production and a slight increase in individual wages, the total 
wage bill would be less, and there would be a reduced personnel ; 
the position of the workers in general would therefore grow worse, 
and there would be more unemployed. This argument, of 
Marxian flavour, is on a par with Mr. Ben Turner’s cure for un- 
employment, namely, to distribute the available work—as if it 
were a fixed quantity—over the whole number of the unemployed. 
Both Mr. Turner and Mr. Hicks fail to realise that better organisa- 
tion, better machinery and every worker giving his best all tend 
to produce more work for everybody, greater enterprise, and 
expansion of industry. 

Mr. Clynes, M.P., in an excellent, straightforward speech, 
brushed aside ‘ the flimsy, pointless, technical arguments ’ of the 
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speakers. He said that the Municipal and General 


preceding 
Workers’ Union at a conference of workmen’s delegates—not 


officials—had unanimously decided to give whole-hearted support 
to the General Council’s policy. There was not, he said, one thing 
in the Report to which they could take exception ; some speakers 
had found fault with rationalisation, but whether they had dis- 
cussions with employers or not, there. would be rationalisation ; 
it. was a natural and inevitable, if sometimes cruel, feature of the 
system itself. It was the business of employers, as of trade union 
leaders, to make their organisation more efficient. Displacement 
was often cruel, but in these discussions the employers had agreed 
that safeguards were necessary to ensure that the workers did 
not suffer, 

Mr. Cook surprised Congress by a recantation which seemed 
to cancel his many personal attacks on members of the Council 
and benevolently declared his belief that all were as anxious as 
he was to do their best for the members of the unions, and that they 
had been doing. His speech was somewhat involved and subjected 
to interruption from an audience whose patience and tolerance 
were being severely strained. When the torrent of his eloquence 
came to an end without eliciting any proposal of more.construc- 
tive value than to ‘ build their policy round the needs of the 
workers,’ he left the hall and fainted in the corridor, 

Mr. Herbert Smith (President of the Miners’, Federation) 
referred in sarcastic terms to Mr. Cook’s recent conversion and 
the discord which he had sown in the Miners’ Federation. He 
said that he came to Congress to tell them what the decision of 
the Miners’ Federation was, not his own or Cook’s decision: 
‘The miners’ decision is that the General Council did right in 
accepting that invitation [the invitation of the associated em- 
ployers and Lord Melchett], and they find no fault with them 
so far as they have gone.’ 

Mr, Tomkins (Furnishing Trades Association), supporting the 
amendment, remarked sarcastically that, after hearing Mr. 
Clynes, he understood the tendency towards Liberalism in the 
Labour Party. 

Mr. Thomas, M.P,, opposing the amendment, éxposed Mr. 
Cook's insincerity in plain terms, and said that Mr, Hicks had 
shared the responsibility of the General Council for the conversa- 
tions until the time when Lord Melchett had made his Fascist 
speech ; even then he offered to continue them if the individuals 
on the employers’ side would continue them in another capacity. 
Mr. Thomas was in favour of conferring with the employers, and 
said he would never subscribe to the contemptible admission that 
the employers were cleverer than themselves, ‘I never go into 
a conference believing that the other people are cleverer than I 
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am,” he said, amid cheers and laughter, ‘ for the simple reason 
that I have proved the reverse.’ He said it would be observed 
that in this date the opponents of the resolution dared not come 
to the rostrum and repeat what they had said outside. 

Mr. Ernest Bevin (Transport and General Workers) wound 
up the debate in a first-rate speech. He welcomed rationalisa- 
tion as far preferable to a slow process of squeezing the small 
employer into bankruptcy by great combines. He spoke of 
positive benefits to members of his union following directly upon 
the findings of: the Industrial Conference. He looked forward 
to the day when the Trades Union Congress would be less occu- 
pied with grievances than with larger questions concerning the 
progress and development of industry. The termination of Mr. 
Bevin’s masterly survey of industry in a brief but brilliant speech 
was greeted with loud cheers from the obviously sympathetic 
audience. 

Then by a majority of nearly six to one Congress decided to 
pursue a policy of co-operation and conciliation in industry, a 
policy which it is believed the rank and file have always been more 
ready to adopt than their leaders, a policy which bears the pro- 
mise of incalculable benefit to the workers, to industry and to the 
whole country. But, in order that this promise may bear fruit, it 
is essential that employers as a whole shall appoint a council with 
full powers to confer with the Trades Union Council. It is possible 
to visualise a future in which the co-operation between Capital 
and Labour may be so complete that they will march together 
to the conquest of new industrial fields without misgivings of 
great enterprises being wrecked by strikes or lock-outs; and 
ultimately that prosperity may be so visibly assured under this 
partnership, in which each is giving of his best, that even in the 
“transition stage’- the Socialist goal of Nationalisation may 
recede further and further until all desire to reach its arid shore 
shall have been expelled by the energising stimulus of private 
enterprise in which the worker bears his part and shares the 
rewards of success. 

On Friday, September 7, Mr. Archie Henderson (Transport 
and General Workers) moved a resolution of great importance 
in connexion with the many abuses and shortcomings of the 
transport services: he pointed out clearly the lines on which 
reform is required and urged that the Ministry of Transport 
should become responsible for the regulation and control of the 
transport of the country. The resolution was ably seconded by 
Mr. Condon (of the same union), who drew attention to the 
scandal of granting licences for driving without requiring any 
qualification of physical and mental fitness or even an elementary 
knowledge of driving on the part of the licensee, He might have 
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suggested that no licence should be granted to motor.cyclists or 
owner-drivers of cars without the production of a third party 
insurance policy.. The resolution was carried. 

A valuable resolution in, connexion. with mace and slum 
areas was proposed by Mr. Poulton, who accepted an important 
addendum by Mr. Browne (Insurance Workers) calling for 
facilities to put into operation section 107 of the National Health 
Insurance Act of 1924, which makes owners of insanitary premises 
responsible for any prevalence of excessive sickness which is 
directly attributable to their neglect. The resolution was carried. 

The dramatic incident of the day was reached when Mr. 
Brownlie moved a resolution to summon a world conference of 
unions affiliated to both Internationals: (¢.e., the Second, or 
Amsterdam, and the Third, or Red: International, of Moscow), 
and asked the Council to work for the reconstruction of) the 
Anglo-Russian Joint Advisory Council. The cynical effrontery 
of this proposal raised an animated discussion, in which the Com- 
munist elements were not only floored by argument and logic, but 
crushed by ridicule. The resolution was rejected by a majority 
of nearly six to one. 

Resolutions advocating the nationalisation of the engineering 
industry with workers’ control and the ownership and control 
by the State of the generation, transmission and distribution of 
electricity were agreed to practically without discussion. 

After a few other questions had been disposed of, the Congress 
went into private session to consider plans for the development 
of its publications, and particularly of the Daily Herald, for which 
Congress has assumed direct responsibility. A scheme involving 
a very large capital expenditure was approved; the details 
remain to be considered. 

The notable achievements of the sixtieth Congress will render 
it the most memorable in the history of the movement. It is 
only three years ago that Congress was dominated by Bolshevist 
and extremist elements and M. Tomsky was welcomed with 
servile adulation. Since then the General Strike has been an 
object-lesson which will not soon be forgotten, and the disastrous 
effects of the coal strike are with us to-day in the greatest tragedy 
of unemployment from which the mining industry has ever 
suffered. Without moralising too greatly on a change of heart, 
let us confine ourselves to welcoming a change in the direction 
of constructive policy and action. Instead of barren platitudes 
and resolutions destructive of the social and economic order, we 
have before us three outstanding decisions to guide the future 
procedure of the General Council. 

The first and the greatest is the granting of the necessary 
authority to the General Council to join with the two great 
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organisations of employers in setting up a permanent machinery 
of co-operation. 

The second is the instruction given to the General Council to 
inquire into the operations and methods of disruptive elements, 
which, whether they manifest themselves amongst the unions or 
within the General Council itself, are to be unmasked and measures 
taken against them. 

The third is the emphatic decision that Congress must have 
no felations whatever with the Russian trade unions, which are 
a breeding-ground of disruptive elements that can no longer be 
tolerated. 


There is also reassuring evidence that the leaders of the unions 
are thinking not only constructively, but also independently, on 
industrial questions, and are less under the influence of the 
political Labour Party, with its I.L.P. programmes and Socialist 
nostrums. This tendency is clearly unwelcome to Mr. Henderson, 
but there can be no doubt that the more the Trades Union Congress 
thinks for itself, the more attention its conclusions will command, 
not only from the Labour Party, but from all parties aspiring to 
lead the political destinies of our country. 

F, G. STONE. 
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HuMAN nature being what it is, sentimentalists are distressed 
that the signature of the Kellogg Pact has not obviously (by no 
means the same thing as ‘ obviously has not ’) changed the face 
of the world, while the cynics, so often mistaken for realists, 
suggest that everything is exactly as it was before, that the Holy 
Alliance of 1815, the Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle of 1818, and the 
Hague Peace Conferences of 1899 and 1907 all referred in even 
more glowing terms to the blessings of peace. Before trying to 
put the Pact in its place it might have been wiser to wait until 
the United States Senate had approved it, but patience, as all 
other good qualities, is rarer in political than in private life, and 
there fortunately seems no reason to believe that the rumours 
which have poisoned the atmosphere ever since Sir Austen 
Chamberlain referred casually in the House of Commons to the 
existence of an Anglo-French naval understanding will prevent 
ratification by the Senate of the Paris Pact. Therefore some 
comment on it may be admissible. 

In the first place, quite apart from Germany and Russia, 
which might appear to have most directly benefited from the 
ceremony of August 27, the Kellogg Pact, or rather the slow 
growth of American collaboration with Europe of which the Pact 
is the evidence, has already had a profound effect on international 
relations. Of this the League of Nations Assembly, in September, 
has given interesting illustrations. Some time ago certain news- 
papers devoted much more attention to the House of Commons 
during the two days when a cormorant perched on its roof than 
they had done for months previously. In the same ‘way the news 
of at least one important political event in Geneva was crowded 
out of the papers by telegrams announcing the visit to the League 
Secretariat of two girls without stockings. Of this one ought 
not to complain, since, for some odd reason, bare legs are ‘ news,’ 
while treaties, unless they be either secret or signed with special 
gold pens amid much pomp and circumstance, are not. Thus it 
comes about that the Council’s reply to Costa Rica about the 
Monroe Doctrine attracted less attention than it deserved. 

Costa Rica has already left the League, but recently ” was 
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invited by the Council to return to it. In reply to this invitation 
she asked what was the meaning of Article 21 of the League 
Covenant, which declares that regional agreements such as the 
Monroe Doctrine are not incompatible with membership of the 
League. A question such as this would be awkward at any time, 
but it was doubly awkward at a moment when relations between 
Washington and Geneva were more cordial than they had ever 
been. A reply which upheld the more recent North American 
interpretations of the Monroe Doctrine would have kept the 
delegates of the Argentine Republic and Costa Rica away from 
Geneva, and it might even have led to further South American 
resignations or abstentions from the League. On the other 
hand, support for the South American States in their resistance 
to Washington would have destroyed the present harmonious 
relations between the United States and the League, and have 
seriously damaged those between the United States and Europe. 
Very wisely the members of the Council turned up the files of the 
proceedings of the Peace Conference, and, with the help of speeches 
made there, they have been able to point out to Costa Rica that 
while Article 21 of the Covenant does not give agreements such 
as the Monroe Doctrine ‘a sanction or validity which they did 
not previously possess,’ Article 20 abrogates all engagements 
which are inconsistent with the terms of the Covenant. ‘It 
neither weakens nor limits any of the safeguards provided in 
the Covenant.’ In this way the Council has steered skilfully 
between Scylla and Charybdis, with the rather unexpected result 
that it has succeeded in pleasing both North and South America, 
and Costa Rica will probably return to the fold. 

This reply to Costa Rica may be a small thing in itself, but it 
has to be remembered that the reference in the Covenant to the 
Monroe Doctrine has all along greatly influenced the policies of 
the South American Republics in their dealings with the League. 
In the same way, the election, by Council and Assembly, of Charles 
Evans Hughes to the vacant seat on the bench of judges of the 
Permanent Court of International Justice may not be sensational, 
but it should have a happy effect in the United States. The 
retiring judge, John Bassett Moore, was also an American, but 
Mr. Hughes, as former Secretary of State and chief delegate to 
the recent Pan-American Conference, enjoys a prestige which few 
other men in his country can rival. That he should have been 
offered, and that he should be prepared to accept, this post is 
welcome news, and it might quite possibly lead to a re-examina- 
tion in Washington of the reservations which have hitherto kept 
America out of the Permanent Court. The Kellogg Pact will 
call for some agreement on the procedure for the settlement of 
legal and political disputes, and it is only reasonable to suppose 
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that, forthe former category, no better tribunal than the existing 
Court could be devised. One can imagine no other machinery 
for the election of judges—the problem which has wrecked pre- 
vious efforts to establish a world court of international justice. 

These two instances of increasing cordiality between the 
United States and the League are not, of course, directly attribut- 
able to the existence of the Kellogg Pact. It might more truth- 
fully be said that the Kellogg Pact is the logical outcome of the 
steady co-operation which has been growing up, almost unnoticed, 
between the State Department and the League Council. When 
the League first came into being Washington did not even reply 
to communications from Geneva, and the Administration, accord- 
ing to an unusually well-informed pamphlet I have before me, 

‘sought to prevent American private citizens from co-operating 
individually.’ Gradually the Rockefeller Foundation and similar 
organisations interested themselves in the humanitarian and 
social work of the League, and, beginning with the little-known 
Committee on Anthrax, the Government developed the habit 
of sending observers or delegates to committees in Geneva. In 
1927 the United States took an important part in every conference 
called by the League excepting the central gatherings of Assembly 
and Council. That is to say, she was represented at such impor- 
tant meetings as the World Economic Conference, the Conference 
on Communications and Transit, and the Conference on Import 
and Export Prohibitions and Restrictions. Still more, she decided 
to take part in the work of the Preparatory Commission for the 
Disarmament Conference, which, though technical in appearance, 
is as nearly political as any League work very well could be. Last 
year Mr. John D. Rockefeller, jun., gave 400,000/. to the League 
for a new library, and roughly 200,000/. have come from American 
sources to help the League’s health work. One-third of the total 
revenue on the sale of official League publications is obtained in 
the United States. 

These few figures should serve to show that the Kellogg Pact 
is both less important and more important’ than is generally 
realised—less important because it marks no very drastic change 
of policy, but more important because the very fact that no change 
is necessary proves that the American man-in-the-street has 
forgotten that active distrust of Europe and the League which 
followed the unhappy days of the Peace Conference. Until the 
presidential elections have taken place it is obviously impossible 
to foresee how far the President will be prepared to go and how 
far the Senate will be prepared to follow him. As far as Europe 
is concerned, the effects of the Kellogg Pact are, perhaps, easier 
to judge. It was suggested above that to a superficial observer 
Germany and Russia might appear to be the principal gainers 
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from the ceremony of August 27. As the first nation to accept, 
and to accept without reserve, the American proposals, Germany 
has naturally won much sympathy in the United States, especially 
among the unthinking multitudes who failed to realise how much 
easier it was for Germany than for any other country to support 
a proposal which should logically lead to a general reduction of 
armaments. But German jurists have gained in another, though 
less important, respect. They find in the Pact most valuable con- 
firmation of their thesis that reparations are unjust. The Kellogg 
Pact is important, they point out, because, for the first time in 
history, it makes ‘ private’ war illegal. In that case Germany’s 
declaration of war was no crime, and she is called upon to pay 
reparations not because she started the war, but because she 
lost it. It may be surmised that during the next. few months 
legal experts on either side of the Rhine will argue this point with 
some bitterness, but without any important political consequences, 
It will play no part in the negotiations for the evacuation of the 
Rhineland, which will be debated on commercial grounds—the 
more commercial the better, since business and passion do not 
go well together, and international politics must inevitably be 
ruled more and more by economic considerations. 

There is one more point about Germany that calls for comment. 
It is interesting to remember that when the Bryan Treaties were 
under discussion before the war Germany refused to bind herself 
to submit every dispute to arbitration procedure before resorting 
towar. This refusal, of course, was due to the General Staff, which 
held that the element of surprise was invaluable in attack. Conse- 
quently the war against France was, from the point of view of 
international law, no crime, but the General Staff, in its determina- 
tion to surprise somebody somewhere, deliberately committed 
the crime of invading Belgium, with the humiliating result of the 
Versailles Peace Treaty. It is quite true that the Kellogg Pact 
provides for no sanctions, but even in 1914, when international 
consciences were much more sluggish than they are now, the 
invasion of Belgium led to disaster for Germany, and, with that 
example in mind, the less we worry Mr. Kellogg about sanctions 
for the time being the better. 

As for Russia, her signature of the Kellogg Pact probably 
brings her recognition by the United States a little nearer, and it 
may be useful to certain leaders in Moscow for propaganda pur- 
poses, since it is obviously illogical for two countries, Great Britain 
and Soviet Russia, to sign a treaty which rules out war for all 
time and yet to have no diplomatic relations the one with the 
other. But from the wider point of view Russia’s signature may be 
useful. The general reservation about wars of self-defence might 
allow her to attack Poland, or any other neighbouring country, 
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if she felt inclined to do so: frontier incidents can always be 
made to look like measures of self-defence; and not acts of 
aggression: Such an attack is highly improbable, because Russia’s 
military organisation is so much better on paper than in reality, 
but, should it be attempted, there is far greater probability now 
than there was before she was invited to sign the Paris agreement 
that she would find herself faced with this anti-Russian block 
which does not now exist, but which Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
according to her newspapers, is so anxious to bring into being. 
The same consideration applies to Italy. It has so often been 
alleged that Signor Mussolini could only keep Fascism young 
and strong, could only find outlets for the surplus population of 
Italy, by a foreign war, and commentators have drawn attention 
to the fact that the Italian Press has been more sceptical than 
any other about the Kellogg Pact. But Signor Mussolini is a 
realist, and, having signed this treaty, it is much more certain 
than ever before that he will not attempt a war of aggression, but 
that he draws a healthy distinction between words and deeds. 
Neither the decision of Ahmed Zogu to make himself King of 
Albania, presumably with Mussolini’s support, nor the refusal 
of the Italian Government to collaborate with the Governments 
of Great Britain and France in urging Bulgaria to disband the 
Macedonian revolutionary organisation, will lessen the friction 
between Italy and Jugoslavia. But for a hundred Englishmen 
who a year or two ago talked of an Adriatic war it would be 
difficult now to find twenty. The percentage of Jugoslavs would, 
of course, be much higher, but those most closely concerned are 
not always the best judges. 

It was inevitable that during the month of September the 
most important international events should take place in Geneva. 
Thus, even as far as China is concerned, the failure of the 
Chinese appeal for re-election to the League Council is probably 
much more important than the discussions which have been 
going on between the Japanese Government and Chang Hsueh- 
liang, the ruler of Manchuria, or those between Chiang Kai-shek 
and the other would-be leaders of the Kuomintang Party in 
Nanking. It is almost a tragedy that the Rules of Procedure 
adopted in 1926 in the hope of keeping Brazil and Spain in the 
League after their demand for permanent seats on the Council 
had failed, should have led to this rebuff to China, when, for the 
first time, cordial relations with Geneva have become important. 
Two years ago China was elected to a temporary seat on the 
Council, and the British delegation, which showed no enthusiasm 
for this election, was widely accused of hostility to the Chinese. 
During these two years the Chinese representative has probably 
had as little idea as the other members of the Council whom he 
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represented. Gradually the Nationalist Party has come to realise 
that the League might be very useful to it. Re-election to the 
Council would have brought welcome prestige, and much adminis- 
trative work China is still too inexperienced to undertake unaided 
might be achieved with the League’s help, But the rules of elec- 
tion to the Council have it that a member whose period has 
expired is not re-eligible for a period of three years unless as an 
exceptional measure it obtains a vote of two-thirds of the Assembly 
for the maintenance of its seat at the Council table. This privilege 
of re-eligibility was granted two years ago to Poland (to compen- 
sate for her failure to obtain a permanent seat), and this year to 
Spain (since something must be done to celebrate the return of 
the prodigal son); but it was refused last year to Belgium, 
. although that country was then represented by M. Vandervelde, 
the Socialist leader, whose presence in the Council, it was thought, 
would prevent the Great Powers from controlling that body to 
the detriment of the smaller members of the League. A demo- 
cratic régime is not infallible, and in the present case the devotion 
felt for the democratic principle of giving every little country a 
fair chance has lost China her seat: in other words, while the 
Chinese representative sat on the Council he represented nobociy ; 
now that for the first time since the war he might fairly claim to 
represent a population of some 400 million, he is driven into outer 
darkness for at least three years. It is to be feared that the Chinese 
in Nanking will not understand the complicated motives which 
led to the rejection of their demand to be re-elected to the Council 
and will feel that the League is not following their efforts to restore 
order with sympathy and a real desire to help. Such a belief 
would be quite wrong, if only because in Europe there are no more 
economic worlds to conquer, and any co-operation in the financial 
or economic-reconstruction of China would be very useful to the 


e. 

I suggested last month that the three danger spots in the world 
were China, and particularly Manchuria; Eastern Europe, and 
particularly Lithuania; and the Balkans, and particularly 
Albania. There has been some improvement in the relations 
between the Japanese and Chinese, but the possibility of friction 
between the Japanese and the Russians in that area, of course, 
remains, and there have been Mongol insurrections which bode 
no good to anybody. In Eastern Europe there is no drastic 
change. M. Valdemaras has once again told at the Council table 
the long and sorry history of Polish-Lithuanian relations since 
the occupation of Vilna by General Zeligowski in 1920, and M. 
Zaleski, the Polish Prime Minister, has replied with a brevity 
which inevitably wins favour among the occupants of the crowded 
glass-room in Geneva—a room, by the way, which has been more 
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than doubled in size since last June owing to the fact that the 
foundation-stone of new and more spacious League buildings has 
not yet been laid. But there has been a development which may: 
prove important. As far back as last December, when Marshal 
Pilsudski and M. Valdemaras agreed to begin direct négotiations 
for the destruction of the Chinese wall along their common frontier, 
the Council offered the assistance of its technical experts. Neither 
side has yet availed itself of this offer, despite the assistance 
intermediaries might be able to give in bringing about agreement. 
But the Council does not propose to let things slide. Should 
direct negotiations fail, it may, as guardian of the general peace of 
Europe, order an inquiry to be made by experts ‘ into the diffi- 
culties which, in consequence of the Polish-Lithuanian dispute, 
injure the rights of third parties.’ This direct threat of interven- 
tion in a dispute which undoubtedly endangers European peace 
is not likely to remain without effect. 

In the Balkans such changes as there have been have hardly 
been for the better. The Nettuno Conventions have been ratified 
by the Skupstina in Belgrade, in the absence, of course, of all 
Croat deputies, and M. Raditch’s death has not led to those 
disorders which some people feared. So far, so good. But the 
change in Albania from a republic to a monarchy has naturally 
been construed in Belgrade as yet a further step by the Italians 
to strengthen their foothold on the east of the Adriatic. And the 
well-meant Franco-British attempt to strengthen the hand of 
the Bulgarian Government in dealing with its Komitadjis has 
possibly done more harm than good, since it has led to the 
resignation of the Bulgarian Government and quite probably may 
lead to a cessation of the [dispute between the supporters: of 
M. Mihailof, the present leader of the Macedonian revolutionary 
organisation, and the supporters of the late General Protoguerof, 
its former leader. In the days when Macedonia had still to 
be freed from the Turk, the Macedonian organisation—Slav, 
but not exclusively Bulgarian, in character—won the sympathy 
of Liberals throughout Europe. It is very difficult for an outsider 
to judge how much the Bulgarian elements now in the Jugoslav 
portion of Macedonia rejoice in the continued existence of this 
organisation, which aims ostensibly at uniting them with Bulgaria. 
Propagandists on either side make impartiality almost impossible. 
But one thing is clear: Bulgaria, impoverished by a war and by 
the subsequent influx of refugees from Greece, needs to live at 
peace with her neighbours, and particularly with Jugoslavia. 

Every time the Government of Sofia shows signs of friendliness 
towards the Government of Belgrade the Macedonian revolu- 
tionary organisation arranges some political murder which 
undoes the good that had been done and increases the foreign 
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complications of the small Bulgarian nation... The only Prime 
Minister who ever made a vigorous attempt to disband the 
organisation, M. Stambuliski, was assassinated by its orders, and 
none of his successors has dared to take radical steps, since he. 
could not be sure that even some of his colleagues in the Cabinet 
had not taken the secret oath of ‘ death or liberty.’ Bulgarians 
in Macedonia may still have cause for complaint, but the activities 
of the Macedonian revolutionary organisation will certainly 
never lessen these causes, and in the meantime they prevent any 
general improvement in the Balkan situation. A year or two ago 
people talked hopefully of a Balkan Locarno. There can. be no 
hope of a Balkan Locarno while a body of misguided patriots, 
ready to accept moral or material support from any Government 
which would like to fish in troubled waters, is able to carry on 
its campaign of assassination. Brigands are bad enough, but 
political brigands in our present-day Europe are intolerable. 

But, despite the lack of any definite change in the Balkans, 
the political horizon would seem now to be unusually clear. 
Statesmen are fond of declaring that they are not always free. 
* There are often forces of public opinion or propaganda,’ declared 
M. Briand in the League Assembly on September 10, ‘ which 
hamper their action. Then, when they desire to carry out their 
obligations, such forces of public opinion are strongly entrenched 
in tradition and in the minds of a wide section of the people.’ In 
his subsequent paragraphs, the French Foreign Minister went on 
to prove that the German danger still existed, however well. 
intentioned the German Government might be. Fortunately, 
the influence of public opinion may be good as well as bad, and 
it would not be astonishing were experience to show that the 
people place much more faith in :the Kellogg Pact than their 
leaders yet realise. Lord Northcliffe, I believe, used to say that 
repetition is the soul of journalism. Perhaps politicians have so 
often said that they want peace that the people have taken them 
more seriously than they dare take themselves, and will give 
them peace. M. Briand went on to complain of the outcry which 
followed the announcement of the Anglo-French naval agreement. 
‘ We were immediately told,’ he said, ‘ that if France and Great 
Britain were agreeing, they must be agreeing against somebody. 
Nobody suggested that they were agreeing, perhaps, to help some~ 
thing.’ But surely this outcry is healthy ?. It was not the exist- 
ence of the agreement which frightened people, but the fact that 
its details were not made known. When President Wilson spoke in 
favour of ‘ open covenants openly arrived at’ he showed an under- 
standing of mass psychology which most of his fellow-delegates in 
Paris never realised he possessed. 

VERNON BARTLETT. 





THE INCREASING VALUE OF SUNLIGHT 


THE widespread development of health consciousness is one of 
the most: notable products of this century, and of all forms of 
healing the appreciation of the therapeutic value of sunlight is 
the most important. In another decade smoke pollution of the 
atmosphere, and crowded, insanitary slum dwellings, will be 
tolerated no longer, and much valuable work is now being accom- 
plished in the propagation of sunlight knowledge. 

When under the direction of a competent clinician, ultra- 
violet light, either natural or produced artificially, is productive 
of remarkably beneficent results to health, and in consequence 
it has been widely acclaimed as the panacea for all disease and 
fully exploited by commercialised medicine. Speaking before 
the British Medical Association at the recent meeting in Cardiff, 
Professor W. E. Dixon said: ‘The radiations from ultra-violet 
lamps which emit rays of shorter wavelength than those found in 
the solar spectrum are as foreign, when applied through the skin 
to the body, as to be comparable with the administration of a 
poisonous drug.’ This striking indictment follows the researches 
of Professor Leonard Hill, F.R.S., who has proved conclusively 
that excessive irradiation may produce ‘a fall in bactericidal 
power, fatigue and general malaise.’ 

This tendency to overestimate the value of ultra-violet light 
has done incalculable harm to the more widespread application 
of this method of maintaining health, and many recent researches 
have been totally disregarded, due entirely to the elements of 
suspicion and distrust aroused by the exposure of the dangers of 
excessive irradiation. Because of this, the education of young 
children and adolescents in sunlight knowledge is of great im- 
portance. By recognising and using this means of promoting 
individual and collective efficiency the standard of national 
health will undoubtedly be raised, and the near future will see 
the eradication of many of the diseases which afflict the present 
age, as well as the elimination of those conditions of life which 
degrade modern civilisation. Adult education is notoriously 
difficult, and far more permanent results will be obtained. by 
introducing sunlight into schools and factories employing youth- 
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ful labour, so that the coming generation may be accustomed 
early to its value and intolerant of the slums, the blackened 
skies, and the infected foods which are condoned by the present 


age. 
Sunlight cannot cure all diseases, for, like X-rays and diet, it 
is a specialised form of healing suitable to certain cases only, but 
it can assist very materially in the promotion of better health on 
a general scale. Just how valuable a bountiful supply of sunlight 
would be in the densely populated areas of any of the great 
industrial cities of Britain is revealed very strikingly by Dr. 
Justina Wilson, physician in charge of the Light and Electrical 
Department at St. Mary’s Hospital, London, who says : 


The patients who throng the out-patient’s departments of large hospitals 
are, with few exceptions, suffering from sun starvation. Their general 
condition, physical and mental, is depressed from disease, from the fierce 
struggle for existence, fought amid depressing surroundings, crowded 
and insanitary dwellings, often insufficient food, deficient in vitamins, 
lack of air and water. Their bloodless, harsh, dry skin bears the marks 
of all this. They need the hyperemic and nutritional stimulus of light 
to increase their resistance to disease and to counteract the effects of 
insanitary conditions and unsuitable clothing. 


It is by the education of children in the value of sunlight that 
conditions such as these will be abolished. 

The therapeutic effects of irradiations with ultra-violet light 
artificially created are noteworthy. The directors of the Sherwood 
Colliery, Mansfield, gave a lead to the country when an experi- 
mental pit-head sunlight clinic was established about two years 
ago, and the records of progress fully justify the tests, for the miner, 
by reason of his work, which deprives him of a large amount of 
natural sunlight, is most calculated to benefit by artificial means. 
At Sherwood fifty boys were irradiated daily for a period of three 
months and then compared with a control group of fifty boys of 
similar age who were not treated. During the test the boys’ 
usual dietary was unchanged, and was also deficient in vitamins. 
An average increase in weight of 4 Ib. 6:28.0z. was shown by the 
itradiated boys compared with 2 Ib. 10-24 oz. of the others, while 
in height the irradiated averaged an increase of «762 inch, and 
the controls showed only +5 inch. It is stated also that the boys 
showed a marked air of brightness and cheerfulness compared 
with the others, and declared that their appetites were improved 
and work seemed easier. 

This is an initial experiment which must not be overestimated, 
but it surely follows that, apart from the physical advantages 
gained, the boys who have recognised for themselves the good 
which sunlight can do will be eager to assist in the improvement 
of working conditions so that sunshine, natural or artificial, is 
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available for all by whom it is required, instead of being dependent 
on the generosity of an enlightened directorate. Hospitals have 
apparatus to give such treatment to the sick, but what is wanted 
even more is adequate sunshine for those who are well. 

A recent report of the Medical Research Council states : ‘ The 
acetone-blue gauge shows that, on the average, two-thirds of 
the ultra-violet rays are cut off by smoke and dust pollution 
of the atmosphere in the city of London.’ In addition to 
this, the widespread use of window-glass impermeable to ultra- 
violet rays effectively screens the remainder from all buildings 
not fully exposed, and the amount of benefit received from 
natural sunlight is reduced to the absolute minimum. The 
invention of vitaglass, and the development of this and other 
window-glass substitutes on a commercial scale, has already been 
proved of extraordinary value in promoting good health and 
maintaining it at the highest standard of efficiency. Vitaglass 
is a true glass, and is indistinguishable in appearance from ordinary 
window-glass, yet it can transmit as much as 80 per cent. of the 
essential rays of the sun. Some other materials are not true 
glasses, and are designed more especially for use in greenhouses, 
solaria, and other places where visibility is not essential. These 
are usually made from a cellulose-acetate compound reinforced 
with a fine mesh of galvanised wire, though naturally the process 
varies with each individual product. Some idea of the scale on 
which these glasses are now being used is gained from the fact 
that a train fully freighted with vitaglass leaves St. Helens, where 
this material is made, every day. 

The experiments of the Royal Zoological Society of London 
in maintaining the health of animals by means of the sun’s ultra- 
violet light transmitted through vitaglass first aroused public 
interest in this valuable material, and the highly successful results 
obtained have been followed by the widespread adoption of similar 
methods in schools and children’s hospitals and factories. What 
is of benefit to young animals is surely equally effective when 
applied to young children. This conclusion has been fully 
demonstrated in practice, and one of the most interesting tests 
made recently took place at the Greets Green Infants’ School, 
West Bromwich. The Black Country is notorious for polluted 
skies and consequent ill-health, and vitaglass is especially valuable 
when used under such appallingly bad conditions. 

Thirty-eight pairs of children were taught in a room glazed 
with vitaglass for a period of six months, and were then compared 
with a control group of similarly aged children who were behind 
ordinary glass for a similar time. The average attendance of 
the vitaglass class was gt-1, and of the other 83-3, showing an 
increased attendance of 7:8 per cent. In one month, however, 
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the sunshine class had a difference of 17-2 in its favour, while in 
twelve months two of the children, a boy and a girl, had gained 
5+ lb. and 6 Ib. in weight and 2} inches and 3-inches in height 
respectively. The headmistress of the school, Miss Fisher; says: 
‘The children whom the ultra-violet rays reached certainly 
increased in activity and displayed more joy in physical effort.’ 

The effect of sunlight on the mentality of a child is most 
marked, and Miss Fisher’s observations are in full agreement 
with the researches of Dr. F. Howard Humphris. All careful 
clinicians with sufficient experience in the treatment of diseases 
of children by actinotherapy have noted that the effect on the 
mentality of children is marvellous. Their very nature seems 
to change. Irritability flies away and is replaced by happiness 
and bright, good nature. In a recent lecture Dr. Humphris stated : 
‘I venture to submit that it is no longer a theory but a fact that 
sunshine, natural or artificial, has a very beneficial action on the 
psychology of the child.’ 

When children are irradiated with ultra-violet light artificially 
produced they should not be made to sit still round the lamp for 
half an hour, as is the practice in some institutions where the full 
effects of irradiation are only understood incompletely. For some 
time now Dr. Stella Churchill, one of the foremost authorities in 
the country on child health, has advocated that instead they 
should dance around and endeavour to imitate the effects of 
dancing in the sunlight by the seashore. Where vitaglass is used, 
however, this does not apply in the same way. 

Germany is very advanced in the provision of open-air schools, 
and the remarkable development of the children’s physique is 
one of the wonders of the post-war era. In 1919 Dr, Kurt Huld- 
schinsky, of Berlin, discovered that rickets was definitely curable 
by ultra-violet light, and under his directions children’s clinics to 
treat this disease have been established all over the country, 
while open-air schools controlled by competent clinicians are 
numerous. 

An interesting experiment, similar to that at West Bromwich, 
but on a larger scale, is taking place in Holland at the moment 
in which vitaglass is being used. A new school on the outskirts 
of Utrecht has had four of its eight classrooms glazed with this 
British glass and the others with ordinary glass. There are fifty 
children in each room, varying in age from six to thirteen years, 
and, in order to be quite impartial, Dr. R. E. Wieringa, the school 
medical officer, refuses to be told which are the vitaglass rooms. 
In six months’ time a comparison will be made the results of 
which will be of great interest for these groups of 200 children ; 
each is considerably greater than any yet examined in this 
country. 
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The increasing publicity given to the value of sunlight has 
had several other effects which will also tend to promote better 
health. The more noteworthy of these is smoke abatement 
schemes, and it is interesting to know that those firms who are 
foremost in providing hygienic conditions for their employees 
recognise most clearly the value of clear skies, and have in many 
cases. adopted suitable measures to limit the smoke from their 
stacks, Of British cities, Oldham, the centre of the Lancashire 
cotton industry, is one of the most enlightened, and there the 
electricity committee are striving to give practical form to a dream 
of a smokeless Oldham. Within three miles of the town-hall 
there are over 300 cotton mills and workshops with giant stacks 
pouring volumes of black smoke into the sky, and bythe erec- 
tion of a new electricity station energy is to be provided; to run 
all these mills by electricity and purge the city’s atmosphere. 
Already between fifty and sixty large mills and workshops are 
smokeless, and it is hoped by the present scheme, which doubles 
the capacity of the existing generating plant, to persuade others 
to follow. The movement is gradual, but mone the less certain, 
for prior to the depression in the cotton trade the electricity 
department in Oldham was increasing its mill load by about 
6000 kilowatts a year, The industrial cities of Lancashire have 
long been considered to be amongst the dirtiest in the country, 
but the purification of the skies is imminent, which will quickly 
be followed by the disappearance of the pale, wan, sun-starved 
faces which are characteristic of this part of the country. Accord- 
ing to the latest Ministry of Health statistics, Newcastle has the 
distinction of having the blackest skies in Britain... Such firms 
as Rowntree, Cadbury, Lever, and others are synonymous for 
prosperous industry combined with ideal working: conditions. 
Many smaller firms are now adopting schemes to improve and 
safeguard the health of their workers, following upon these fine 
examples, and organisations such as the National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology and the Industrial Welfare Society are 
eagerly engaged in aiding the work with specialised information. 
Sunlight has been recognised as of vital importance to industrial 
health, and consequently has played a very prominent part. in 
recent developments. 

The early closing of shops and offices is another sign of pro- 
gress in the propagation of sunlight knowledge. Mr. Harry Smith, 
chief of the Legal Department of the National Amalgamated 
Union of Shop Assistants, Warehousemen and Clerks, more 
generally known as the Shop Assistants’ Union, says : 

Intelligent employers are beginning to see that when their employees 
can get out into the open air after a hard day’s work, and play a game of 
tennis or cricket or football, or swim, or even take a peaceful stroll, their 
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efficiency the following morning is greatly increased, and the value of 
sunlight to the man and woman behind the counter is inestimable. During 
the summer months at least one large office in Aldwych is opened at half- 
past eight in the morning and closed at half-past four in the afternoon; 
and this is an.example which is being followed by several other companies 
next year. 


The value of vitaglass for office and factory windows has 
been widely recognised, and in most new buildings it is being 
installed. Amongst many office and factory works’ recently 
erected, the new wing of Bush House, which is rapidly nearing 
completion, has’ been fitted throughout with vitaglass, which 
augurs well for the health of the future employees. 

Another advantage of vitaglass, hitherto unsuspected, has 
recently been demonstrated in America, where this material is 
used extensively. A disadvantage inseparable from sky-scraping 
buildings is their unprotected exposure to the winds, that blow 
occasionally with very great force. It is interesting, therefore, 
to know that in a heavy gale in New York a few months ago 
250,000 dollars’ worth of glass was blown out of the windows of 
the tallest buildings ; yet those which were fitted with vitaglass 
survived the storm. In one building the whole of the upper storey 
windows were blown out except those on the eighteenth floor 
fitted with vitaglass, which were more exposed to the gale than 
any others in the ‘ block.’ It is surely a highly discriminating 
type of glass that can transmit the essential rays from the sun 
and yet withstand the gales of winter ! 

In public health work the uses of ultra-violet light may be 


broadly classified into three groups: the prevention and cure of 


rickets, malnutrition, and debility in infants. The solid founda- 
tion of health, much more than the cure of this or that particular 
disease, is the real aim of the modern public health movement, 
and in the present condition of civilised life great assistance 
towards the realisation of this aim can, in practice, be obtained 
by the skilled use of sunlight, natural or artificial. Clinics and 
welfare centres where light treatment can be obtained have been 
installed in towns, cities, and villages throughout the country, 
but still the development of sunlight education is of paramount 
importance. 

One outstanding result of the Sherwood Colliery experiment 
is that, now the value of light baths have been demonstrated, 
both men and boys are eager to obtain treatment, and the clinic 
installed at Mansfield is working to capacity. This scheme is 
under the auspices of the New Health Society, and much pro- 
paganda is being done toward the improvement of diet, so that 
the physical results of irradiation will be even more note- 
worthy. 
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In Switzerland, by the shores of the Lake of Thun, there is a 
series of limestone caverns very similar to those found in the 
beautiful Hope valley in Derbyshire. Since the advent of the 
tourist the primal darkness of these caverns has been enlightened 
by electric lamps. Beneath the small area of illumination is to 
be found the only form of plant life in the caves—a minute lichen 
—scarcely more than a green stain on the bare face of the rock. 
The simple phenomenon is significant, and its significance is as 
old as creation, yet only of recent years have we begun to see, 
however dimly, the vital relationship between light and life. 

Medicine has now shown with remarkable clarity how light 
can cure disease and build up healthy and efficient bodies. 
Science has applied light to innumerable technical processes, 
varying from the irradiation of bread to the detection of counter- 
feit banknotes and the testing of drugs. In the arts the ability 
to decipher palimpsests, erased thousands of years ago, has 
produced material hitherto unavailable, which is of very great 
value to historical research, and in almost every phase of life 
light is being applied. 

The stimulation of sunlight artificially produced is needed 
to compensate for our industrial life, with its grimy towns and 
impure atmosphere, and wherever this method of promoting 
communal health has been adopted on a widespread scale the 
results are immediate and permanent. In the maintenance of 
personal health Dr. C. W. Saleeby affirms that ultra-violet light 
treatment in the home should become ‘a customary means of 
hygiene like the water bath,’ and it is toward the realisation of 
such conditions that modern light research is being directed. By 
full application of the value of sunlight blackened and slum dwell- 
ings will be eradicated, and national health will be maintained at 
that high standard where collective efficiency is reflected in 
national prosperity. 

LEONARD V. Dopps, 
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ORIENTATION 


Few scientific problems present more difficulties than how 
animals find their way. At one time two schools of thought held: 
very diverse views, for one maintained that the explanation was 
natural, whilst the other insisted that it was supernatural. 
Present-day acceptance of psychical philosophy as an exact 
science dismisses the idea of the supernatural, but does not 
decrease the antagonism between the champions of a mechanistic 
world and those who see in unsolved problems forces or laws 
governed by something as yet beyond our comprehension, but 
not beyond the reach of future scientific discovery. 

Professor Etienne Rabaud, of the University of Paris, in his 
recent contribution to the International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy and Scientific Method, assaults with no uncertain 
voice the speculative school. His book, however much we may 
differ from sonmie of his conclusions, is so full of scientifically 
argued deductions that it deserves careful consideration by all 
who are interested in animal psychology. Perhaps his own 
words will best explain his point of view, with the necessary 
allowance that the book is a translation ; there is always a danger 
that a translator may have selected a word or words which in 
emphasis if not actual meaning differ from that originally 
intended. 


The hypothesis of an inner sense, as well as that of a special sensibility, 
escapes all direct research. On the other hand, the ordinary senses, well 
known to man, are immediately available. The most simple and sure 
procedure is, then, to organize our research on the assumption that these 
senses play a part. When the analysis is terminated with regard to them, 
we shall see whether they furnish the solution of the problem, or whether 
our investigations must be turned in another direction. By elimination 
we shall perhaps arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. Thus understood, 
the inquiry re-enters the domain of the biologist ; it belongs appropriately 
and almost exclusively there. 


This paragraph follows his two hypotheses—the first, an inner 
sense, ‘an internal supra-sensory faculty which would render it 


2 How Animals Find Theiy Way About. A Study of Distant Orientation and 
Place Recognition. (Kegan Paul, etc.: London, 1928.) 
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capable of a veritable divination,’ and the second, the use of 
ordinary sense organs, sensory memory, visual, olfactory, tactile, 
auditory or muscular. Or—and this is important—the animal 
‘ utilizes a special sensibility permitting it to perceive elements 
of the environment imperceptible to man, such as electric or 
magnetic waves.’ 

In considering orientation in the animal world, excluding 
man, though, as I hope to show, he cannot be entirely excluded, 
we are constantly faced with the question, Can this or that line 
of behaviour be conscious or not? Huxley? declared that the 
movements of animals did not imply conscious volition, but did 
not deny that consciousness existed and played'a part. Some 
of his followers, even to-day, insist upon reflex response to 
stimuli in every action of the lower animals, often forgetting, 
apparently, how reflex are many of our own actions. Vertebrates 
frequently behave in so eccentric or abnormal a manner that we 
are forced to conclude that their actions are not purely mechanical 
but are regulated by conscious effort, demanding something very 
like thought. The behaviour of invertebrates, especially of 
social insects, is so regulated by laws which work for the good of 
the community rather than the individual that, unless we credit 
the individual with an anthropomorphic self-sacrificing morality, 
we cannot feel certain of any action of a mind. 

Professor Rabaud is too good a scientist to deny the existence 


of forces or powers which he cannot explain, but he sums up by 
asserting that memory plays an important, probably a pre- 
ponderant, véle in orientation. 


Whether one envisages a mollusc, an insect, a mammal, or man himself, 
one really perceives no essential difference among them in this respect. 
Whether it wishes or not, the animal is directly influenced by the outside 
world, it registers the images of surrounding objects, and these images 
assume for it various relations, . . . but nothing authorizes the assumption 
that to the ordinary senses are added others in more immediate relation 
with this process. . . . It is thus for all the animals. Whether one pro- 
ceeds by direct experimental analysis, or by elimination, one is constantly 
led to cues registered by the ordinary sense-organs, with this simple 
reserve, that the homologous organs do not predominate equally in all 
cases. ' 


So far as memory and the registration of cues is concerned most 
of us will agree, but the final paragraph seems to leave a loophole 
for much difference of opinion : 


The problem is certainly not exhausted. Many points remain obscure, 
which demand a fresh effort at analysis by means of a particularly rigorous 
method of research. The essential thing is to put aside all preconceived 

* Rabaud quotes L’ Ecrivisse, Introduction a I’ Etude de la Zoologie (Paris, 1896) ; 
but compare Methods and Results, 1893. 
Vor. CIV—No. 620 KK 
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ideas, and to affirm nothing which does not.rest on a positive proof. . . . 
In renouncing all hasty interpretation and every unfounded hypothesis 
we leave the field free for research, and preserve the possibility of arriving 
at a solution. 


If we emphasise the word ‘ affirm ’ we shall agree ;. but does not 
the rest demand that we must close eyes and ears to any specu- 
lative theory ?—which surely would limit the realm of research. 
_ We cannot find solution without speculating upon the explanation 
of.an action. If we find the animal acting in a manner which 
apparently has no connexion with ordinary senses—eyes, auditory 
or olfactory organs, or tactile sense—are we to cease to wonder 
why and how it acts; or conclude that it is not acting in the 
manner we imagine we have observed? To put it in another 
and simpler way—has the animal some sense of direction, of 
orientation, which is not possessed by civilised, specialised man, 
or has it no such gift ?, Must we wipe out the possibility of this 
as yet unproven faculty because we cannot demonstrate its 
existence ? It is a preconceived idea, preconceived by some of 
the leading psychologists and biologists, but because it is pre- 
conceived it is not necessarily without foundation. This demand 
for renunciation does not seem quite consistent with the 
alternative explanation suggested for the second hypothesis— 
the perception of as yet unknown electric or magnetic waves. 
Most of Professor Rabaud’s researches have been on the 
orientation or homing of insects, colonial or social species which 
have a communistic home, or the solitary species which construct 
and stock a nest for their offspring. The social Hymenoptera 
have their base—the nest or colony—whence the workers emerge 
to seek food for themselves and for those which are forced to 
remain in the nest, either the larve or the imagines which have 
internal duties to perform. The outward journey is for the 
purpose of foraging, and until some source of supply is discovered 
may mean exploratory wanderings in any direction, but it is of 
the greatest advantage to the community that when food has 
been discovered the return should be speedy. Consequently in 
all ordinary cases we note that a more or less direct course is 
taken by the successful forager between the find and the nest, 
and that no time is lost in following the deviations of the outward 
trail. This is the ‘ bee-line.’ A bee or wasp conveyed in such a 
manner that it cannot trace its way, and released within a certain 
distance, often considerable, of the hive or nest, follows without 
hesitation this bee-line home. Taken beyond the certain distance 
and released, it is at fault, and may be lost or return only after 
long delay. The natural inference, the one upheld by the 
Professor, and indeed by all who have made a study of flying 
Hymenoptera, is that within a certain area the insect has 
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learnt its:way about, become familiar with its surroundings, 
and can, without hesitation, follow cues which guide it to the 
nest. It need not see its goal; it may not follow a straight line 
should an obstacle intervene, but it knows its way back. 

Numerous experiments with hive bees, by moving the hive 
from its usual position, even only for a short distance, prove that 
it is the site rather than the hive itself which is registered by the 
bee. Fabre and Bethe believed that the insects, wasps as well , 
as bees, possessed a sense of direction independent of sensory 
cues, but Professor Rabaud affirms that ‘their experiments 
carry no element of proof.’ His condemnation is mainly founded 
on the experiments with solitary bees and wasps by Fabre and 
with hive bees by Bethe, conveyed to a distance from their base 
and released, and he combats the idea of a sense of direction 
because a proportion only—less than 50 per cent.—returned from 
distances varying from four to nine kilometres. Yet we may 
wonder if solitary bees or wasps normally wander in search of 
food over an area of from two to six miles from the nests they 
are stocking, and in one case seven out of fifteen, transported by 
a complicated route for about five and a half miles, returned 
safely. Even if the eight failed, was not Fabre justified in 
attributing some directional sense to the seven? All animals 
are variable, and it is unlikely that the sense of direction, if it 
exists, is equally developed in all individuals, and most improbable 
that it is infallible. 

Rather reluctantly he credits one experiment of Lubbock’s 
as showing some indication of a sense of direction: Honey was 
placed in a room with two windows, the one nearest to a wasps’ 
nest closed, the one remote open. A wasp discovered the honey, 
entering through the open window, and having loaded itself, 
flew off towards the nest, bumping against the closed pane. 
Captured and conveyed outside, it returned and again made 
straight for the nest, and this effort to travel straight was repeated 
five times. The wasp finally found its way out through the open 
window. The Professor considers that there are two weak points 
about the experiment—first, the fact that we have no information 
about the relative amount of light entering the different windows, 
and secondly, which he says ‘ contradicts absolutely the con- 
clusions of Lubbock,’ that it discovered the exit. But does it ? 
Wasps are stupid, or apparently stupid, when they enter a room, 
for they will beat up and down a closed pane and refuse to attempt 
an exit through the open one by which they entered. After 
watching them repeatedly I have come to the conclusion that 
they object to face the incoming current of air, but that in time, 
after exploringjall the draughtless transparency in the hope of 
finding a more comfortable exit, they brave the inconvenience 
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and depart. This behaviour has in it something suggestive of 
thought. 

Something rather like preconceived idea is suggested by Pro- 
fessor Rabaud’s statement that insects when leaving the nest fly 
backwards and move away slowly with the eyes fixed on the 
nest or hive, by which method, he argues, they register a mental 
visual image of the surroundings. Personally I doubt if this is 

_a regular habit, and if the flight round the hive with the eyes 
directed towards it has anything more in it than that the home— 
the hive or nest—has great attraction for the social insect. He 
is crediting the insect with intention, whether conscious or not, 
which is very human—a thoughtful habit of looking back to 
see what a place will look like when we return. 

Romanes, Yung, and von Buttel-Reepen proved by simple 
experiments of moving hives and releasing bees in unfamiliar 
surroundings that these insects have to learn their way about, 
and thus support the theory that visual cues are employed ; but 
because certain insects are largely dependent upon eyesight we 
should not refuse to credit evidence which points to a sense of 
direction even when it is apart from topographical knowledge. 

Piéron * adds another possible clue, declaring that the memory 
of visible objects will not suffice, and suggests that the amount 
of muscular energy expended on the outward journey may 
register what he calls kinesthesis, practically muscular memory. 
This Rabaud accepts as possible, notwithstanding the fact that 
the return journey is usually more direct. We miss any reference 
to the extraordinarily careful and patient observations of the 
Peckhams on American hymenoptera.t They watched an 
Ammophila hunting for caterpillars for about a quarter of an 
hour, lost sight of her, and then resighted her with spoil. 


She hurried along with the same motion as before, unembarrassed by the 
weight of her victim. For sixty feet she kept to open ground, passing 
between two rows of bushes ; but at the end of this division of the garden, 
she plunged, very much to our dismay, into a field of standing corn. 
Here we had great difficulty in following her, since, far from keeping to 
her former orderly course, she zigzagged in a most bewildering fashion, 
although keeping a general direction of north-east. It seemed quite 
impossible that she could know where she was going. 


She did not at once find the burrow or nest, but cast back and 
found clues, uncovered the hole and buried her caterpillar. But 
how does this confirm muscular memory, since she did not 
retrace the devious pathway she had taken in the hunt? It is 
only fair to state that the Peckhams, after releasing wasps in 
various places and observing the directions in which they left 


3 Bull. Inst. gén: psych., 1906. 
* Wasps, Social and Solitary. (Constable, 1905.) 
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their temporary prison, came to the conclusion that they ‘ have 
no sense of direction in the form of a mysterious additional sense, 
nor yet in the form of a power by which they keep a register of 
the turns and changes in a journey and are thus able to retrace 
their way.’ They watched solitary wasps making a careful 
exploration, a survey of the ground round the nest, and again 
concluded that they are guided by memory of locality. When 
wasps released over the water appeared confused and utterly 
“at sea,’ but after a lapse of time returned safely, they argued 
that they cast about until they discovered memorised landmarks. 
That this explains the final overcoming of difficulties may be 
true, but after all it is more or less a guess; another guess 
might be that, though at first confused by their fresh surroundings, 
the sense of direction at last asserted its power and the wasps 
moved off in the right direction until they recovered the lost cues. 

Different factors have to be considered with regard to 
terrestrial animals, even with Hymenoptera devoid of wings, 
such as the ants. Ants have always been counted amongst the 
most advanced and intelligent insects in all their social behaviour ; 
they. have been upheld as models for man from very early 
days. The workers whose duties are hunting, food-providing 
for the community—the commissariat department of the ant 
forces—cover a large area and find their way home, apparently 
without much difficulty. Within a certain area of the nest 
are well-trodden roads, from the nest to the hunting ground, 
formed by the padding of countless feet rather than by 
engineering skill, like the forest tracks in Africa. Along these 
highways the ants have no difficulty in seeing or smelling their 
way. When a forager leaves the highway, and having secured 
loot, seeks to return, its difficulties are not unlike those of bee or 
wasp, but landmarks may be obscured, and she—for we are 
entitled to give it the female sex—smells her way back along 
her own devious track. Once she regains a used track, she can 
speed for home. 

An ant if taken from the path and later replaced turns in the 
direction in which it was travelling before the interruption. 
Bethe maintained that the collective trail, rather than the ant, 
is polarised. Cornetz,® on the other hand, believes that the ant 
is endowed with a sense of general orientation, a ‘ pure direction,’ 
which Rabaud explains as an acquired orientation. On. this 
faculty Santschi’s * experiments do more than throw light, for 
they lead to a new and interesting conclusion. He used a nest 
with two tracks, one running to the nest from west to east, the 
other from south-east to north-west. He removed from the 


5 Les explorations et les voyages des Fourmis. (Paris, 1914.) 
® Revue Suisse de Zool., 1911. 
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west to east track an ant which was on its way home, and placed 
it in the northerly diagonal well to the south-east of the nest. 
It continued its easterly course across the track until it hit the 
limit of the scent influence on the eastward edge of the trail ; then 
it recoiled, swerved southward and again recoiled from the 
easterly edge, always striving to travel towards the east, but no 
longer in the direction of the nest. Here two things are evident— 
the desire to continue in a given or pure direction, and the fear 
of losing its way when its olfactory cues failed. The explanation 
offered is that the polarising is due to the ant’s appreciation of 
the relative position of solar light. 

When the ant is not following a beaten track or one blazed 
by the odour of its companions, but has wandered here and there 
in search of spoil, it does not return on its own scent, but heads off 
in a generally correct direction towards the nest. Cornetz 
showed that the outward track, however many exploratory turns 
and twists, even loops, may be traversed, is on the whole in a 
general direction; the outward journey shows orientation. 
Loot discovered the ant turns right about, makes for home, not 
necessarily even touching or crossing its outward pathway, but 
travelling roughly parallel to the outward track, but in the 
opposite direction. The ant has thus altered its pure direction, 
reversed its poles, When, however, it has arrived within a 
short distance of the nest, where visible cues might be expected 
to help it, it wanders, apparently confused, and this Cornetz 
suggests is due to the abundance of olfactory cues left by the 
many ants that have wandered in and out. This general adher- 
ence to a definite direction, both outwards and inwards, suggests 
orientation apart from normal cues, and here the alteration of 
direction, the reversal of the route, may be explained as a cue, 
polarising or marching in a fixed direction relative to the light 
being the method by which the insect finds its way. This idea 
is refuted by Rabaud, because an ant which is carried to new, 
unexplored ground is invariably lost, unless after wandering it 
happens upon some clue. He does, however, admit the theory 
based on experiments by Lubbock and others that light, especially 
solar light, aids direction-finding and maintaining, and accepts it 
as an additional cue. 

Granted that ants and probably flying insects are guided by 
light, and to a large extent by scent and sight, we have still 
another factor to take into consideration, a very important one, 
too, the ‘ personal equation’ of the observer. One scientist 
may reject a possible theory because his experiments did not 
give full proof; another may jump to conclusions because one 
experiment succeeded, did what he wanted it to do. One may 
have preconceived ideas that cues alone explain the problem, 
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another that nothing will satisfy but.an extra sense. There is as 
much variation in the mentality of scientists as in the apparent 
methods of orientation. 

The ordinary observer of the busy and very industrious ant 
may well come to the conclusions of Mark Twain :: ‘ I admit his 
industry, of course ; he is the hardest working creature in the 
world—when anybody is looking—but his leather-headedness is 
the point I make against him. He goes out foraging, he makes a 
capture, and then what does he do? Gohome? No; he goes 
anywhere but home. He doesn’t know where home is. His 
home may be only three feet away ; no matter, he can’t find it.’ 
Then he describes how the ant climbs over every pebble in its 
way, laboriously dragging the load, how it hauls it to the top of 
a weed, drops or climbs down again, meets a companion, and each 
seizes opposite ends and pulls, and finally the useless burden is 
discarded and the ants go off to seek something even more 
difficult to handle. ‘It is strange beyond comprehension that 
so manifest a humbug as the ant has been able to fool so many 
nations and keep it up so many ages without being found out.’ 
I must confess that superficial observation of an ant colony does 
encourage a belief in confusion and wasted energy, and this is 
increased if in any way we interfere with the normal course of 
events. An obliterated track, destruction of part of the nest, 
or reversal of any ordinary order of the ant’s performances causes 
alarm which looks like unreasoned panic. In a society where 
every individual has its own special duties to perform this con- 
fusion may not be mere imagination ; each ant is a pawn in a 
great communistic organisation, and, so far as we can see, if it is 
suddenly called upon to act in an unaccustomed manner, to toil 
in an altered environment, it loses all its automatic co-ordination 
with itscompanions. This inability to deviate from an instinctive 
and reflex order of events may explain why some of the experi- 
ments fail to produce expected results and give the impression 
of an absence of sense of direction which may exist in normal 
circumstances. And even the ant which is working by itself in 
unfamiliar surroundings may be so confused that its lack of 
precision tempts us to agree with Mark Twain’s satirical 
conclusion. 

Furthermore, some of the experiments to investigate whether 
scent or sight were guiding cues were conducted by methods 
which surely cannot be satisfactory ; antenne were amputated 
or blindness secured by varnishing the eyes. Conclusions from 
mutilation, a method of investigation rather favoured by some 
of the French biologists, cannot be sound in every case ; at the 
best they give little more than negative results. The various 
organs of any highly specialised animal are co-ordinated ; inter- 
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ference with one may paralyse or dislocate the action of others. 
The ‘ holistic ’ performance of the organism, as General Smuts has 
demonstrated, may be disorganised and rendered futile by the 
mutilation of one part. 

Possibly Professor Rabaud has not studied the work of another 
painstaking and genuine seeker after truth, or perhaps he has 
no belief in his conclusions ; at any rate, he does not refer to 
the investigations and experiments of Major R. W. G. Hingston 
amongst the Indian and other Asiatic ants.? The Major, after 
proving to his own satisfaction, and to that of everyone else who 
follows his experiments, that ants do track one another by scent, 
declares his belief in something more : 


But in the ordinary business of their daily lives the ants possess another 
guide. They are influenced by some wonderful sense of direction which is 
quite inexplicable to us. And this is a powerful force, many times superior 
to scent. For, when direction and scent are placed in opposition, then 
direction easily wins. In addition the ants have a memory of places—a 
kind of topographicalsense. Although confused in the interval by innumer- 
able deviations, yet they still retain the memory of places which they visited 
days before. 


Granted that ants and some other insects are susceptible to 
light and receive direction from the position of the sun, whether 
visible to us or not, does this prove that their senses are similar 
to ours, and that we can judge by the effect upon us through 
our senses the effect upon them through theirs? So far as 
orientation is concerned our powers are degenerate, rudimental 
in the Darwinian sense, ‘ that a former progenitor possessed the 
parts in question in a perfect state, and that under changed 
habits of life they became greatly reduced.’ In our everyday 
life we no longer require a sense of direction. 

Professor Rabaud’s experiences with caterpillars (immature 
insects) and with scorpions led him to the conclusion that, so 
far as direction was concerned, they were polarised but were 
uninfluenced by light. ‘We have to do with a process which 
seems very widespread, and which corresponds very probably 
to the registration of a cue imposing a certain direction on the 
animal, whether or not this direction leads back to the point of 
departure.’ His observations and experiments on the larve of 
a goat-moth and fox-moths satisfied him that they possessed an 
urge to go in a fixed direction, but that when he managed to 
puzzle and deflect that direction they still continued in a straight 
line on the new course. Many times I have tried similar tricks 
with larve of garden-tigers and ermine-moths. All these cater- 
pillars when full-fed and ready to seek sites in which to pupate 


* A Naturalist in Himalaya (Witherby, 1920); A Naturalist in Hindustan 
(1923). 
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are urged by a natural law to depart to a certain distance from 
the food-plant on or in which their feeding days were spent. 
Thus overcrowding is avoided and distribution assisted. The 
species is advantaged when the brood, before it reaches the repro- 
ductory stage, is scattered far and wide from the original and 
probably depleted source of supply. To gain the maximum 
advantage the travelling caterpillars must radiate from the point 
of departure ; there is no special point of the compass to be 
aimed at, but the straight undeviating path will lead them farthest 
from the now useless ‘home’ of their early days in the shortest 
space of time. Thus the caterpillar whose direction is deflected 
artificially or by an obstacle corrects its angle and continues in 
its former direction. If its position is reversed and its head 
turned towards the point of departure it turns right about before 
going on, but if it is moved to a new spot and there reversed it 
again turns about but travels straight in a fresh direction. This 
is not path-finding, but blind obedience to a law which demands 
a sense of direction. 

Orientation in other invertebrates gets rather scant attention 
in this book, yet the subject is incomplete unless we consider 
various types of organisms. Termites, the blind workers, like 
blind and nocturnal ants, are guided in their pathways by a 
‘ blackish trail’ which is an olfactory cue ; if this,is interrupted 
the insects are disorientated. For those which travel along 
dark and walled-in roads the author’s reasoning is sound; but 
what about the swarm, the distribution of the winged termites ? 
Major Hingston shows that these sexually perfect and eyed 
members of the community take a definite direction in their 
nuptial flight, though on first emerging they seem confused and 
wander aimlessly, lost in the entanglement of trees. and jungle. 
‘ But their instinct is to ascend. Soon they clear the trees, and 
then it is obvious that all the termites are pursuing the same 
predestined course. .. . It is difficult not to believe that all 
are guided by some special sense to move in a common line.’ 

This, doubtless, is comparable with the straight line travel of 
the caterpillar, for the termites undoubtedly need to get far from 
their nest where everything edible has been consumed. Major 
Hingston gives a clue to the value of the straight line movement 
in his description of the Indian dung-rolling beetles, Gymnopleuri, 
which he affirms ‘ possess some sense of direction.’ Whatever 
that direction is, they refuse to be turned aside, all moving in a 
straight line away from the dung when they have gathered a 
pellet. Other scavengers, attracted by the same food, are ready 
to rob any successful roller, and the beetle must get its ball as 
quickly as possible away from the danger zone where brigands 
swarm. Without ability to keep in a straight line the beetle 
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would wander to and fro, deflected by obstacles, and would be 
robbed before it reached a safe’ spot in which to complete its task 
and bury its spoil. The Major’s attempts to deflect the course 
failed ; even Lubbock’s light experiments, which puzzled ants, 
had no effect. ‘The beetles were neither dazzled nor confused ; 
they just took no notice and kept straight on.’ 

Although this orientation is not exactly finding the way, and 
certainly is not homing, in these and other insects a distinct 
sense of direction, almost certainly instinctive and guided by no 
clues, is most noticeable. Especially is this the case with some 
of the Lepidoptera and Odonata. In several species the perfect 
insects migrate, seeking no home nor nest, but travelling in a very 
definite direction. The clouded yellow, Camberwell beauty, 
painted lady, and probably red admiral butterflies, the con- 
volvulus hawk, gamma, and other moths, reach Britain from the 
east or south-east in spring, sometimes in very large numbers, to 
repopulate an area in which summer food abounds but in which 
they are unable to winter. They come westward, and the 
natural conclusion is that they follow the sun, but the dragon-fly 
Libellula quadrimaculata, a well-known migrant, though it has 
been observed travelling in this direction, often journeys from 
north-west to south-east. In some cases where observations 
have been recorded the insects travelled with the wind, but in 
others the wind was almost against them, on their right front. 


The largest movement of this species which came under my 
notice was in Anglesey, where the insects appeared from the 
Irish Sea and made across the island to the south-east. The 
same movement was noted at Llandudno and Aberdovey, and 
the direction was south or south-east. 

Once more I quote from Major Hingston, for his observations 
are not limited to one family of insects: 


How persistent, how incredible is this directive sense ! In the desert I 
have watched the sacred scarab, and have seen a hundred of them, one 
after the other, all arrive from the same point, and having shaped their 
pellets, roll them back towards that point again. I have observed the 
harvesting ants of the Punjab, when engaged in their funereal duties, 
convey their dead in an unerring course that led them farther and farther 
from their home, and after having suitably disposed of the bodies strike back 
again undeviatingly to the nest. For hours I have watched the Himalayan 
hornets flow in a stream across the woods and fields and never depart 
from the adopted course. I have witnessed the emergence of the termites 
at the onset of the summer rains, and have remarked how the insects, 
after clearing the brushwood, all combine in a fluttering swarm and sail 
off towards the same point. Near the Euphrates I have marched for 
days through multitudes of locusts which invested the desert like a verdant 
sea, and I observed how the indomitable, directive instinct drove the 
vast army into the flooded river until millions were utterly destroyed. 
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I have watched the butterflies on the Himalayan snow-line flow for months 
up the mountain-side in a continuous, migrant stream. I have followed 
them in their ascent up a lofty range 17,000 feet in height, and there I 
have seen this all-powerful force drive them over the snowy altitudes 
where they must have perished in an icy waste. 


Here we have no clues, no use of senses similar to ours.. The 
insects are driven by a ‘deep and fundamental instinct that 
binds them to this fixed course.’ And many of them are driven 
to their death, for the benefit of the survivors, for the good of the 
species. When we visualise the apparently ruthless destruction, 
and the force which drives them to it and which they cannot 
combat, we realise that here is something far more mysterious 
than a sense of direction in the insects ; it is a compelling sense 
of direction of Nature. Well may we turn to In Memoriam: 


Are God and Nature then at strife, 
That Nature lends such evil dreams ? 
So careful of the type she seems, 

So careless of the single life. 


And turning to the writings of another poet, Maurice Maeterlinck,® 
we find him too a puzzled philosopher : ‘ After all, we understand 
very little about the insect world, which is governed by senses 
and feelings that have hardly anything in common with our own,’ 
Yes, and by something more powerful than sense—biological law 
which demands immense sacrifice of superfluous life in order to 
produce the fittest to survive. 

Homing and path-finding amongst molluscs presents few 
difficulties beyond the phenomenon that so apparently un- 
intelligent an animal can make use of clues for finding and 
remembering its way, for even a limpet shows something akin 
to memory when it returns to its stance. Stance it has—call it 
the nest if we like—a place on the rock rasped with its radula 
until it is made to fit all the inequalities of its shell, and to which 
it can cling with powerful muscular foot. From this it wanders, 
seeking food, feeling its way with tentacles or foot, noting-or 
registering, apparently ; when it returns it turns about like the 
ant, and retraces its wandering outward track. Other molluscs 
are briefly referred to by Professor Rabaud, and he might have 
included. the terrestrial gasteropods, slugs and Helices, which 
leave behind a slime track easy to follow when the time arrives 
for return to the diurnal refuge or roost. In the same manner 
spiders, amongst the arachnids, blaze a trail by leaving a silken 
thread which aids them on return, 

We know so little about the migration of crustaceans—though 
from the recovery of marked crabs which had walked along the 


8 The Life of the White Ant. (Allan & Unwin, 1927.) 
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sea bottom for immense distances we know that something of the 
kind exists—that we cannot hazard any guesses about orientation. 
' Professor Rabaud is almost as uncertain about vertebrate 
orientation, for he considers that our data is scanty and by no 
means always reliable: ‘ Too often, the assertions made on the 
return of vertebrates to the nest proceed from observations made 
without rigorous control, interpreted by the help of preconceived 
opinions, or of superfluous hypotheses which the observer takes 
for facts.’ By the nest, of course, he means the home of any 
kind. Is this assertion quite fair ?—for is or was he not influenced 
by preconceived opinions about clues, however much he may 
have proved their existence by later experiment ? But he goes 
on to state that the phenomenon of migration must not be 
confused with orientation, for ‘migration depends on an 
hereditary topographical memory of which orientation would 
be a residuum.’ This he bases on the emigration of immature 
birds some weeks before their parents. These young, he argues, 
are influenced by the same stimuli as the old birds which follow, 
and these stimuli cause them to act in a set manner and arrive 
at given destinations ; the only difference between them and their 
parents is that the old birds have the advantage of having 
travelled over the same ground before and have ‘ registered local 
cues.’ ‘ It is from the moment that the birds approach a known 
region that migration and orientation coincide,’ and further he 
declares that ‘ migration and orientation remain entirely distinct.’ 
With all this, part of which is very obscure, I cannot agree, 
for surely it is based on preconceived ideas and superfluous 
hypotheses. Avian migration, as we know it, certainly includes, 
nay, depends upon, orientation. Young birds, especially those 
which are reared in the Arctic and leave for southern winter 
quarters before their parents have fully accomplished the moult, 
work south without clues. To say that they have an inherited 
knowledge or memory of topographical direction implies that they 
remember landmarks which they have never seen; surely this 
is pure speculation. It is perfectly true that some young birds 
wander in wrong directions, or are carried far out of their track 
by wind variation, but some, probably the majority, arrive at 
the desired destination. Observation of passage migrants proves 
that birds do not always travel along the same route, and probably 
this course is regulated by the force and direction of prevailing 
winds, but there is strong evidence that the winter quarters of 
most species are almost as constant as their breeding quarters. 
That mature birds have the advantage of having local cues 
because they have previously travelled over the same ground 
cannot always be correct, for even in our small islands there are 
birds which do not take the same route in spring by which they 
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travelled in autumn from their breeding haunts, whilst in North 
America it has been conclusively shown that many wading birds 
in autumn take a short cut, crossing parts of the western Atlantic 
to reach South America. In spring the return journey, very 
much slower, is overland, far to the west of the autumnal track.® 

Ringing or banding of birds has also proved that not only 
do they return to the same area, but that in very many cases 
birds come back to the same spot, even the same nest. In the 
spring of this year a personal friend of mine trapped in his garden 
a turtle dove which he caught and ringed in the same trap in 
1924, and each spring since the bird, still bearing its identification 
label, has visited and been captured in this trap. This, then, 
shows that, by whatever route the birds travel, they are gifted 
with some power of orientation, and that except when near the 
nest they cannot be certainly guided by visual clues. 

Unfortunately it is too true that many of the stories about the 
homing of domestic animals, especially of dogs and cats, have not 
been scientifically examined, but there is little doubt that many 
are correct. They show, on the whole, that the first part of the 
journey is accomplished by following a general sense of direction, 
though for a time, in unfamiliar surroundings, the animal beats 
about in a puzzled manner. When, however, it has, so to speak, 
given itself to its orientation faculty, it makes off in a more or 
less correct direction until it finds visual clues. Without attempt- 
ing to verify any of the many tales of dogs and cats, one example 
of homing may be mentioned—the homer being a drake belonging 
to John Burroughs. His son brought it from a farm two miles 
away, shut up in a bag so that it could not see its way. Fora 
day and a night it was imprisoned with two ducks, and whenever 
released turned its head homewards, refusing to mate with these 
birds. After four days Burroughs decided to watch it and give 
it ‘fair play,’ and so allowed it to leave his farm; at once it 
crossed the garden in the right direction until it reached the main 
road. There a dog scared it, but after a detour it regained the 
road, and after a bath in a roadside pond steadily tramped 
towards its home. Once, when it was near home, it turned up a 
wrong lane, but soon discovered its error and returned to the 
road. When it sighted landmarks that it knew it ‘ raced home.’ 
This seems to be the relationship of orientation and clues. 

On the vexed question of the carrier pigeon, or, as we know it, 
the homer, the Professor has more to say, and demonstrates that 
there is little proof of the possession by the bird of any magnetic 
sense, though this has been urged as an explanation. Neverthe- 
less he adds in a footnote that M. Casamajor is working at a 
theory that the homer ‘ may register as cues waves of a given 


» W. W. Cooke, ‘ Our Greatest Travellers,” Nat. Geog. Mag., 1911. 
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length emitted in the region of the cote.’ He thinks that possibly 
there may be something in this theory, and though as yet it is 
founded on speculative ideas, further investigation may show 
that something of this nature will solve many problems. The 
Professor says that, ‘ although it calls forth various objections, 
it cannot be rejected a priori, and we. must await the results of 
experiments in progress,’ q 

Some time ago I offered the purely speculative suggestion in 
an article on ‘ Nature’s Broadcasting ’}° that animals might be 
able to receive messages through perception of emanations, 
ether waves, or some medium of radioactivity about which as 
yet we know nothing. The reception of these waves might be 
named ‘ Teleception,’ and it may be discovered that not only can 
one animal communicate with another by telepathic messages, 
but that inorganic objects, such as the home or nest, may emit 
some wave or emanation which has influence upon a sympathetic 
brain. Burroughs’ amorous drake may, for instance, have 
received an S.O.S. from the ducks in the home farm, or have 
‘felt ’ the direction of the farm itself. 

Fabre™ at first believed that some sexual transmission 
explained the ‘sembling’ of the males of certain moths to a 
virgin female, but after experiments with the large emperor-moth 
rejected the idea in favour of the attraction of sexual scent. He 
thought that the antennz might be the aerials, transmitting and 
receiving messages up as well as down wind, for his males reached 
the imprisoned virgin from all directions and by complicated 
routes. He also showed that the moths were deflected and 
almost paralysed by the superior attraction of strong light. 
Mr. J. J. Ward #* goes even further in trying to prove ‘ why 
moths fly to the light.’ 

Civilised man, corrupted by sign-posts, maps, and other 
guides, has lost much power of finding his way, but the native of 
forest, tundra, or prairie has a much ‘better sense of direction. 
But putting aside human faculties and failings we see in a variety 
of animals apparent evidence of a power of orientation distinct 
from previous experience. Particularly interesting are the 
experiments conducted by Drs. J. B. Watson and K. S. Lashley,” 
who took a number of noddy and sooty terns from the Tortugas 
and released them far east and north of the seas they usually 
frequent ; many returned safely, some from over 850 miles 
north of their range. Professor Rabaud mentions briefly these 


1° Contemporary Review, September 1924. 

11 Social Life in the Insect World. (Fisher Unwin, 1912.) 

12 Strand Magazine, March 1928. 

18 Homing and Relative Activities of Birds. (Dept. of Marine Biol. of the 
Carnegie Inst., Washington, 1915.) 
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experiments, and apparently belittles the result because the long 
distance birds took several days before they reached the Keys. 
Amphibians show some homing faculty, and so, certainly, do 
many fishes, but the difficulty of tracking their routes prevents 
safe conclusions. Nevertheless the fact that many salmon 
return to the rivers in which, as smolts, they were marked is 
surely evidence of orientation ; numerous cases of return after 
two, three, and four years are recorded.. Can we imagine that 
they use sensory cues similar to ours ? 

Last of all, what can we say about the eel? The breeding 
grounds of the European and American eels, specifically distinct, 
overlap, and their larve intermingle after they have left the 
warm waters of the western Atlantic, yet the former steadily 
travel east, the latter seek the American shores, Our mature 
eels, compelled by some obscure driving force, leave European 
fresh waters and travel south-west towards the Sargasso Sea 
and West Indies. Literally they ‘ go west,’ for they never return 
after spawning. What directions do they use? Have they 
inherited memory? Can they recall their two or three years’ 
eastward travel as leptocephali and elvers? North-east come 
the tiny larve and elvers, ascend the rivers, feed and grow, until 
the strange call of maturity and sex sends them back whence 
they came. Surely here is sense of direction without clues ? * 

When physicists can show that animals receive sympathetic 
wave-messages, when they discover transmitted forces no more 
wonderful than those already known, many problems of orienta- 
tion and migration will lose their mystery but will not cease to 
be marvellous. Some animals, undoubtedly, employ their senses 
much as we do: others act in other ways ; those ways we may 
yet discover. We are all learners, and there is still much to 
learn. 

T. A. COWARD. 


14 For a short résumé of Dr. E. J. Schmidt’s discoveries of the life history of 
eels, see J. T. Jenkins, The Fishes of the British Isles. (Warne, 1925.) 
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HENRY EDWARDSON: BIRD-WATCHER 


Henry Epwarpson, who for nearly forty years kept watch and 
ward over the birds of Hermaness, in Shetland, and who died 
on July 9, 1928, was probably the oldest bird-watcher in the 
kingdom, in the technical sense in which protection of rare 
species by definite wardens is understood among conservation 
societies of the present day. He had been an authorised and, 
in a sense, professional watcher since 1891, and a lover and 
protector of birds long before that year, while following the 
occupation of shepherd, an occupation kindred in many ways 
and attractive to men of much the same temper of mind. 
He loved his birds as the shepherd—typified by W. H. Hudson’s 
Caleb Bawcombe—loves his sheep, intimately and individually ; 
and just as Bawcombe made the memorable avowal that if he 
had to live his life again he would wish again to be a shepherd 
on the downs, so Henry Edwardson, during his failing health 
in the winter of 1927-28, wrote that living on the hill among 
the birds put new life into him, and that if he could get. back 
there it would mean to him more than all the doctors and medicine 
he could have. For thirty-seven years of his life he spent each 
nesting season alone with the birds, on a remote headland looking 
upon the wild Atlantic; and it is thanks to him that Britain 
retains on her list of nesting species the great skua gull, which 
had been in peril for fifty years and was threatened with rapid 
extermination when he first undertook his task. 

The great skua, or bonxie, the largest of the predatory gulls 
and a bird of stout and powerful build with mottled brown 
plumage, is distinguished from the gulls proper by its hooked 
beak and its wedge-shaped tail. It spends most of its life as a 
wanderer over the seas, coming to rocky coasts only to nest, and 
probably it never had many breeding grounds, nor ever existed 
in numbers comparable with those of various gulls, guillemots, 
and other sea birds which crowd in countless thousands upon 
cliffandcrag. The feeding habits of all the skuas seem to indicate 
a decadent race, since a creature that lives largely upon the 
labour of others has entered upon a dangerous course. It 
obtains much, perhaps most, of its food by chasing the smaller 
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gulls when these have caught a fish or have lately had a good 
meal. Anxious to escape swiftly from the enemy which relent- 
lessly follows its every turn and twist, the gull lightens itself by 


discharging cargo in the form of the recent or hoped-for meal, 
and the skua, with falcon-like dash and rapidity, intercepts this 
onitsdownward way. The energy and skill expended by the skua 
in selecting and pursuing one particular gull, though the victim 
fly never so high or so strongly, sometimes speeding straight up 
into the sky, sometimes circling and doubling, would seem almost 
as great as the effort need to catch fish direct. Possibly the 
chase in itself appeals. The tactics are not unlike those of certain . 
hawks when in pursuit, not merely of the quarry’s food, but of 
the quarry itself. Mr. Selous has reminded us that the habit is 
not unknown to the gulls themselves, since birds which secure 
offal thrown from fishing-smacks are at once mobbed and the 
food often torn from them. Sometimes it is seized before a morsel 
has been swallowed ; at other times the oppressed gull disgorges 
in order to be left in peace. Moreover, the gull plays the same 
trick on the tern. With all the gull tribe the bringing up of food 
is, as Mr. Selous comments, an easy and habitual action, and the 
nestlings, like those of widely separated species, are fed on 
regurgitated food. An approach to the sku2 chase is familiar 
among birds, from the house-sparrow onward, the flight of an 
individual with a tit-bit being a signal for mobbing by others, 
who will rather gain the scrap that has been seized than all that 
is left behind. 

The principal breeding-places of the great skua have been, 
so long as knowledge of the species has existed, on Unst and 
Foula, in the Shetland Isles, the Faroes, and Iceland. Of late 
years it has spread to Orkney, though rarely so much as visiting 
the Hebrides, and is said to nest on Lady Franklin Isle, in the 
Hudson Strait. For the rest it is but a chance visitor, ranging 
on its great wings from Spitzbergen to the Straits of Gibraltar 
and the Swiss lakes. The nests are in scattered colonies on high 
moorlands, and roughly formed of heather and moss, and only 
two eggs are laid. 

Unst, the most northerly of the ninety-odd fragments of 
Silurian and Laurentian rock which stand up to the winds and 
waves to form the Shetland Isles, rises at its northern extremity 
into two headlands, Herma Ness and Saxaford, the latter with 
a height of 312 feet, the former 657 feet. Beyond Hermaness 
is a further stack or island, considerably lower and often white 
with kittiwakes, on which stands Muckle Flugga Lighthouse, 
the northernmost inhabited building in Great Britain. On the 
hill itself is the watcher’s summer home, consisting of two rooms, 
and made to resist the tempests rather than to please the tourist 

Vor. CIV—No. 620 LL 
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lover of the picturesque ; it was put up as recently as 1922, iin 
succession to a sentry-box shelter which had previously served, 
but which was so small that cooking had to be done outside and a 
full-sized bed was impossible. The roughness of the long track 
across the peaty moor and shaggy heather to Burrafirth and the 
‘town ’ of Haroldswick is indicated by the fact that each portion 
of the cabin had to be brought up by hand owing to the im- 
practicability of transport by van or pony. Here Edwardson 
lived day and night during the months of May, June, July and 
August. Once a week or so his food supplies, his letters, and his 
. papers were brought tohim. His companions were the screaming, 
miawling, barking sea birds, the fierce Atlantic waves, for ever 
beating against the defiant rocks, and the rude winds, often thick 
with sea mist, or rising in angry squalls whose roar mingled with 
the clamorous cries of the birds in one hurricane of sound. Here 
he was at home and happy: the deep indwelling sense of poetry 
and mystery which informs the mind of the men of the north, in 
contrast with the fleeting passions of the south, and the love of 
Nature, so often an instinct with those who live where her favours 
seem few, brought him into harmony with his environment. 
He stored up there the bright pure air, the salt breeze, the sunlight 
to serve him, as he said, through the long dark Shetland winter, 
when the sun is above the horizon little more than five hours of 
the twenty-four. Even in winter the isles, like all western 
highlands, are dank with mist and racked by storm rather than 
cold ; but the birds have gone a-wandering, and there is nothing 
to bid their warden stay. From the hill his eyes could scan the 
ocean and delight in the movements of the birds, or on rare 
occasion follow every movement of a stranger in the land. Even 
apart from Nature few Shetlanders lack interests: their minds 
turn to the ancient story of their land, to myth and tale, as readily 
as the Scotsman turns to theology; and visitors to the Ness 
found in Edwardson a singularly attractive personality, with 
much to tell them in his pleasing and cultivated voice. The 
loud, coarse voice, as W. H. Hudson has somewhere said, is not 
the voice of the man of the quiet downs, nor of the inhabitants 
of open country ; but Edwardson’s was unusually refined and 
strangely at odds with his storm-defying clothes. He loved to 
tell, among other things, of his personal dealings with the birds, 
and especially of the Arctic skuas that were in the habit of 
coming to his hut for food and of eating bread from his floor 
with the confidence of a robin. The Arctic or Richardson’s 
skua, popularly known as the scootie, is not a whit less wild and 
fierce than the bonxie; its manners are considered by some of 
its visitors to be even more aggressive, and its bold attacks on 
all who draw near the nest are far from pleasing to encounter 
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when with threatening beak and dashing wings it charges’ the 
intruder. As with the great skua, the actual attack is made, 
strangely enough, with the webbed feet. ror many years one 
bird, more daring or more trustful than the rest, was the watcher’s 
constant visitor, and would be beside the door when he returned 
to the place in spring. Twice this skua, which he computed to 
be thirty years old, lost its mate, and twice a half-reluctant 
bride was brought to the hut, ‘ a bit frightened and stand-offish 
at first,’ said their host, but gradually yielding to the force of 
persuasion and example, and bringing, later in the season, two 
big ungainly chicks to be duly introduced to their human neigh- 
bour. All the birds of the place are, however, remarkably feat- 
less, as is their wont where man has not proved himself ‘their 
enemy, and Miss Frances Pitt has remarked on the extraordinary 
tameness of the Hermaness skuas. Neither skuas nor gulls are 
by nature afraid of man or even unfriendly. Dr. Edmondston 
told Macgillivray that in captivity the great skua was gentle 
and affectionate and would eat almost anything; and Lord 
Lilford, who had a pinioned pair, which had been sent to him 
from their nest in Foula, wrote that they were on peaceable 
terms with young great bustards from Spain and would devour 
bread and buns with almost the same avidity as their more 
natural food. Mr. Selous, writing of birds in the open, tells of a 
young great skua that allowed itself to be stroked, though others 
received overtures less politely. As for the gulls, London has 
proved their fearlessness, and there are even yet beaches in this 
country where the quiet rambler may almost walk among them. 

In 1830 there are reputed to have been only two pairs of 
great skuas on Unst, and their lives were hardly worth a pin’s 
fee; but, with the marvellous power which birds possess for 
holding on so long as any chance is afforded them, these somehow 
held on. Between that year and 1837 three visits to the Shet- 
lands were paid by a notorious collector, self-styled an ‘ animal 
preserver,’ Robert Dunn, of Hull, who published an Ornithologist’s 
Guide to the Islands of Orkney and Shetland. To him an ornitho- 
logist was a man who killed birds for his collection ; an animal 
preserver the man who set them up. Mr. Dunn filled both réles, 
and in days before a close time for wild birds, or Acts for their 
protection, were dreamed of, he was able to narrate fully and 
truthfully his intentions and achievements. He begins by 
contrasting the happy state of affairs in the islands with that 
which prevailed in Holland, where he betook himself in 1834 
with the hope of obtaining specimens of purple heron, spoonbill, 
golden oriole, and the like, but had to return empty-handed and 
‘highly mortified ’ because the shooting season had expired and 
he could not so much as carry a gun without risking a fine. The 
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Shetlands, on the contrary, seem to have welcomed him with open 
arms, and he was able to shoot skuas, eider-ducks, red-throated 
divers, great northern divers, stormy petrels, and anything else 
he wanted and could find, on or round about their nests, and to 
take the eggs. At Fitful Head he was happy in obtaining the 
white-tailed eagle (now extinct in Great Britain). The peregrine 
he found pretty numerous, though ‘ shy and difficult to get within 
shot of ’ ; ravens in considerable numbers, though, like the eagles, 
they had been thinned down by the payment by the Commissioners 
of Supply, prior to 1835, of 3s. 6d. for an eagle’s head, 4d. for a 
raven’s, and 2d. for a crow’s (the Royston or hoodie). On Rona’s 
Hill he had still better luck, for here he ‘ fell in with a pair of 
skua gulls which I fortunately shot,’ and this stimulated him to 
persevere and find several more, a reward he considered worth 
“all the time I had spent and fatigue I had suffered.’ 

There were then, he writes, only three places in Shetland 
where the bonxie bred—Foula, Rona’s Hill, and Unst. 


In the latter place it is by no means numerous, and is strictly preserved 
by the landlords on whose property it may have settled, from a supposition 
that it will defend their flocks from the attacks of the eagle. That it will 
attack the eagle if he approaches their nest is a fact I have witnessed ; I 
once saw a pair completely beat off a large eagle from their breeding-place. 


It was also, he adds, a great favourite with fishermen, and con- 


sidered a lucky omen if it accompanied their boats; in return 
they gave it the refuse of the fish that were caught. Curiously 
enough, Dunn makes no allusion to the skua’s piratical 
manceuvres. In spite, however, of the friendly attitude of 
farmers and fishers, he found the great skua in diminished 
numbers on the occasion of his second visit in 1833 and still 
scarcer in 1835. 


During the interval between my first and second visit several parties 
from the south travelled through Shetland, principally for amusement, 
and having fowling-pieces with them, destroyed indiscriminately every 
bird that came within their reach, in fact almost annihilated several 
species, particularly the skua gull: a great number were also shot by the 
officers of a cutter which was stationed in Rona’s Voe for two or three 
months. These gentlemen, I was told, destroyed great numbers of birds 
of all kinds, but particularly this gull. Mr. Sheen blamed me for thinning 
them more than any other person: in this he was certainly mistaken, as 
I did not take so many as to injure the breed ; these gulls were however 
so scarce when I last visited the islands that I had great difficulty in 
obtaining permission to visit the places where they breed, the landlord 
assigning as a reason for his refusal that the birds had almost become 
extinct, but allowed me, as a great favour, to shoot a single pair. 


Naturalists of to-day are inclined to agree with Mr. Sheen. 
Dunn does not seem to have made any attempt upon the birds 
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of Unst, either on account of their better protection or of their 
insignificant number. Yet it was the miserable remnant of the 
species that persisted on Unst which was to re-establish the race, 
and in 1891 the Zoological Society of London awarded its silver 
medal to Mrs. Ursula Edmondston ‘ for protection of the great 
skua in the Island of Unst, 1830-1891 ’ ; and also.to Mr.\R. T.C. 
Scott ‘ for many years’ protection of the great skua in the Island 
of Foula.’ Between these two dates much had happened in 
the way of legislation for the preservation of Britain’s wild birds. 
In 1869 the Act for the Preservation of Sea Birds established a 
close time for certain birds, from April 1 to August 1, which 
would have considerably hampered Mr. Dunn’s activities ; and 
in 1880 all the birds mentioned in this statute were transferred 
to the schedule of the new Act for the Protection of Birds for 
complete protection during a close time longer by a month than 
the previous one. In 1894 further legislation made it possible to 
protect wild birds’ eggs, and use of this was immediately made to 
penalise the taking of skuas’ eggs in Shetland. One little incident 
which stimulated the passing of this Act was the organisation 
by a ‘ Naturalists’ Publishing Company’ of an egg-collecting 
expedition to ‘the Land of the Great Auk,’ meaning Shetland, 
recommending the isles as one of the best collecting grounds 
in the United Kingdom for sea. birds’ eggs. In the year 1891 
Henry Edwardson was engaged as special keeper ‘to live for 
three months on Hermaness and keep watch and ward by day 
and night over the skuas’ home.’ The first results were reported 
to The Times by Mr. Thomas Edmondston (August 1, 1892). 
Nine pairs of great skuas had arrived on Unst in the spring. 
Seven pairs nested safely and brought off their young on 
Hermaness, ‘ thanks to zealous and careful watching ’ ; the other 
two, nesting outside the area, were harried by collectors and 
hatched no young. 

For a good many years after this, however, the position of 
the skua remained critical. Dr. Eagle Clarke reported in Annals 
of Scottish Natural History (1893) that in 1890 and 1891 the 
Foula colony, then the largest existing, had suffered so severely 
from egg-taking that practically no young were produced, and 
in 1893 matters appeared to be little better. As regards the 
Faroes, Colonel Feilden had come to the conclusion that the 
extinction of the species as a breeding bird could not long be 
delayed. In 1897 W. H. Hudson wrote (British Birds): ‘ Every 
effort has been made to protect the birds in their two small 
colonies on Unst and Foula, but it is scarcely to be hoped that 
this insignificant remnant will continue to exist many years.’ 
In 1904, again, Dr. Eagle Clarke chronicled a “ recrudescence of 
the persecution of this interesting bird in its breeding haunts in 
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‘Shetland,’ owing to lack of protection in certain of its haunts, 

“whence one dealer had obtained sixty eggs. In this year also 
the owner of Foula, a recent purchaser of the island, wrote to the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds that the skuas there 
were diminishing very rapidly owing to the taking of the eggs, 
and in 1905 that he was at his wits’ end to know how to save them 
from the collectors and dealers. The condition of things in their 
few European stations was not much more cheerful; and in 
1906 the Ornithologische Monatsschrift, published in Dresden, 
published an account of a trip to Iceland illustrated by a photo- 
graph of 240 eggs of the great skua, together with that of the 
proud collector, who had raked in all this plunder in one day for 
an Icelandic dealer. 

It was about this time that the Royal Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds extended their watching operations to the Shetlands 
and Orkneys, and a few years later they took over the charge of 
Hermaness from the Edmondstons, acquiring the services of the 
birds’ trusty and experienced friend, Henry Edwardson. From 
that time onward the story, so far as Hermaness is concerned, 
has been one of steady increase in a bird life that knows nothing 
of molestation or persecution. Besides the two species of skua, 
the birds that have benefited include fulmar, puffin, gannet, 
eider-duck, red-throated diver, guillemot and black guillemot, 
peregrine, curlew, whimbrel, snipe, golden plover, while the small 
land birds, not numerous in such a district, are mainly meadow 
and rock pipits, larks, wheatears, and twites. A pleasant picture 
of the sanctuary is given by Mr. T. A. Coward in his chapter on 
‘ Bonxie Hill’ (Bird Life at Home and Abroad) : 


Edwardson met us and took us over the ground, and entertained us in 
his two-roomed hut. . . . His home, when not on the Hill, is in Burra 
Firth ; whatever supplies he needs entail a six-mile tramp, but he has 
companions all the way—his dog, and the birds he loves. Some of these 
watchers may not be learned about the systematic classification or the 
biology of the birds they guard, but they are true ornithologists, studying 
the ways and the minds of the various species under their care. With 
him we walked to the most northerly point on the Ness, and looking down 
on the storm-lashed lighthouse, watched the crowded birds on Muckle 
Flugga, the Rumblings, and other stacks. 

Beside us, not many feet away, solemn puffins stood at gaze at the 
mouths of their burrows in the cliff turf. They had nothing to fear, they 
seemed to know, for Edwardson, their friend and protector, was there. 
Below, on headland and stack, were countless thousands of birds—great 
gannets, wagging wise heads at one another, shags standing in solemn 
rows on jagged reefs, or sitting on weed-built nests, guillemots on every 
ledge or standing in dense crowds on the pinnacles, and scattered every- 
where the snowy kittiwakes.. With easy glides the fulmars swung up 
towards their patient sitting mates, and swung out to sea again when they 
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were satisfied that all was well. The ledges were congested districts, the 
air was filled with graceful flying fowl, and, far as the eye could reach, 
swimmers dotted the waves. It was a wonderful, refreshing sight for the 
bird-lover, for here neither shooter nor egg-collector can, legally, exploit 
the birds. 

In 1922 Edwardson wrote to the Society that he could not 
definitely say how many nests of the great skua there were, but 
at least eighty, while the solan geese, or gannets, were consider- 
ably more in number than in the preceding year. Two small 
colonies of gannets were established off the coast of Unst in 1920, 
and, with another settlement off Bressay dating from 1915, form 
the only new colonies of the species for well-nigh half a century. 


The fulmars are also increasing, as well as the eiders ; the red-throated 
divers are about the same. There seem to be more curlew. Puffins, 
guillemots, razorbills, and shags were all in goodly numbers ; in fact, I 
would say that there are as many birds, both around the cliff and on the 
hill, as there is room for. There have been abundance of herring round 
the coast, therefore plentiful food for the birds; on some days. quite a 
number of fish were brought on the hill by the great skuas for their young. 


There has always been a curious hesitancy as to the number 
of bonxies Hermaness can properly support. When Mr. Edmond- 
ston wrote in 1891 rejoicing over the success of seven pairs, he 
added : 


In my opinion the skuas on Hermaness cannot be expected to increase 
much beyond the numbers now attained. In years gone by, when the 
colony reached thirty or forty pairs, the two species of gull on which the 
skuas chiefly depend for their piratical system of living, the lesser black- 
backed and the herring gull, were far more numerous than they are now. 
Protection for the skuas implies some measure of protection also for the 
gulls, but unless the latter greatly increase the former cannot be expected 
to do so. 


In'‘rg1r there were sixty-five pairs, and Edwardson himself told 
Mr. Ogilvie-Grant that he did not think there was room for more, 
and that many did not breed. In 1914 there were estimated to 
be seventy-three pairs, in 1919 seventy-six and quite a number 
with no nests, occupying a colony of their own apart from the 
married quarters ; in 1920 ‘ as many bonxies as there is room for.’ 
By this time there were likewise scattered nests on other islands 
of the group, the skuas’ own way of settling things. In 1924 
there were computed to be 100 nests on Hermaness, and at about 
this number they seem to have remained. 

In September, 1927, the end of his last season on the Hill, 
Edwardson wrote: ‘ I have now lost count of the great skuas’ ; 
and it is pleasant to know that the bird record for that year 
was wholly satisfactory, a splendid summer following upon one 
of the worst springs within memory. Visitors to Unst were now 
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in the main friendly visitors; ‘little egg-snatching goes on— 
very different from what it was when I started on and for a good 
many years afterwards.’ He added: ‘I have had three tame 
Richardson skuas—the old favourite, his mate, and their only 
young one. When I left the hill on August 30 they were still 
there, and I felt sorry to leave them, but no doubt they would 
be leaving in a day or two.’ His last visit was paid on Septem- 
ber 6 ; most of the birds had gone off on their pelagic wanderings, 
* but the tame skuas were still there, and fortunately I had some- 
thing in the hut that made a feed for them.’ And so, with his 
kindly thoughts on his wild friends, he turned away from the 
cabin and from the hill, and went down to the dark winter, 
happy in the knowledge that all was well, that birds of every 
kind were in goodly numbers, and that egg-robbery had practically 
ceased, as the result of his faithful guardianship. When spring 
came he was too feeble to climb the headland again, but his 
place was taken by one whom he could trust. It may be added 
that the silver medal of the Royal Society for the Protection of 
Birds was presented to him, with an address, on his seventieth 
birthday, November 9, 1924. 


Now and again the cry is raised that there are too many 
great skuas, that they interfere with other and less powerful 
species, and that the time has come for removing the prohibition 


against killing the bird and taking the eggs. Complaints raised 
as to their killing geese and attacking lambs have indeed found 
little support, the sheep farmer still, as of old, regarding their 
presence as a defence, not now against eagles, but against the 
grey crows. That they attack at times the eggs and young of 
other birds is indisputable ; but the curious fact is cited that 
with the increase of bonxies the eiders, whimbrels, and other 
interesting species they are known to molest, have likewise 
increased. It is also well to remember that, though the great 
skuas are now well established, the dangers which well-nigh 
exterminated the British colonies are at least as menacing as 
ever. Collectors have not ceased to trouble, nor is there any 
lull in their depredations wherever rare birds exist and protection 
is slack. In the case of a large and fearless bird, extremely 
limited in its range and in its breeding grounds, with but one 
brood and rarely more than two eggs in a year, the removal of 
legal penalties or of the vigilant guardianship of watchers would 
in all probability bring about a swift renewal of onslaughts ; 
and in infinitely fewer years than it has taken to build up the 
colony on Hermaness the great skua might be swept off its last 
tock of British territory. 
LINDA GARDINER. 
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THE ‘ENDEAVOUR’ IN NEW ZEALAND 


In the well-known portrait of Cook by Dance in the Royal Naval 
Hospital at Greenwich, which David Samwell, the surgeon of the 
Discovery, described as an excellent likeness, it is not impossible 
to perceive the qualities that made him the most successful 
navigator since Columbus. That spacious forehead, behind which 
(in Herman Melville’s words) you can almost ‘see the antlered 
thoughts go down to drink,’ resembles in itself the outline of some 
uncharted continent on which Time, the great explorer, must 
trace the coasts of knowledge and the rivers of experience. The 
eyes, set widely apart beneath prominent brows, have a quiet 
look in them of kindliness and self-possession, and reflect in sub- 
dued lights the enterprising but calm spirit within ; the nose, 
long and straight, with a fine curl to the nostrils, is as firmly 
chiselled as if cut in stone; the mouth, set in a heavy, curved 
line of firmness and strength exhibiting a habit of reserve and 
revealing the promise of resource in danger or difficulty, is 
informed by the same spirit of kindliness as the eyes ; and the 
rounded chin, moulded as though in granite, proclaims the 
indomitable courage of the man and his pride in his own destiny. 
‘ I know the work I have to do in the world,’ the expression seems 
to convey, ‘ and I shall do it, God willing.’ Yet, with all the 
qualities of the man of action, of sensibility, and of meditation 
so fearlessly displayed, there remains an aura of inscrutability 
about the portrait, a suggestion that all is not told; indeed, 
that the secret of the model is nowhere revealed because he was 
unconscious of the fact that he had any secret to reveal. 

This inscrutability is more evident still in Cook’s logs and 
journals. From them we learn, with crystal clarity, all that he 
had to communicate about his three principal voyages ; we can 
gather the bare facts of shipboard life in the Endeavour and the 
Resolution ; we can re-create in fascinating kaleidoscope the out- 
landish and unparalleled scenes that unfolded before the wonder- 
ing eyes of the crew as the ship passed from latitude to latitude, 
from island to island ; we may ascertain with exactitude the state 
of the weather from day to day, the positions of the sun and the 
moon and the part of the ship where they were taken, the features 
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of the land discovered and the behaviour and appearance of the 
natives : we can discover all this, and fill in the big canvas with 
the colours of our imagination ; but we learn nothing whatever 
of the writer beyond the fact that he was a great seaman, a just 
and humane captain, and, though of plebeian origin, a gentleman 
born. He seems to have neither the time nor the inclination to 
touch upon any matters affecting himself as an individual, or 
pertaining to his private life, his family, or his friends. Duty is 
his only concern; and, with a sublime disregard of that desire 
for prestige and advancement that is the first infirmity of original 
minds, he does his work each day for the sole satisfaction of ful- 
filling his destiny. As a writer in the Sydney Morning Herald 
observed on the hundredth anniversary of his landing at Botany 
Bay, he belongs to that great brotherhood of adventurers of 
whom Lamartine says that ‘ they admit of no personal feeling, 
acknowledge neither cause nor birth nor country, and bow only 
to genius, heroism and virtue.’ In short, he was preoccupied 
with the cause, and not with the personal gain. 

Cook seems to have been modest to a fault. He had that 
bashfulness and diffidence that long communion with the sea 
and its austere mysteries seems to rouse, like some lost virtue, 
in deep and profound natures. In a letter to Sir Joseph Banks 
from the Resolution, outward bound from Plymouth Sound, he 
acknowledges the award of the Copley gold medal bestowed upon 
him by the Royal Society for his paper on the prevention and 
cure of scurvy, with the extraordinary statement that he is 
obliged to his friends ‘ for this unmerited honour.’ He has no 
personal desire to present posterity with his portrait, but since 
he is likely to be ‘ in the West End of the Town’ on a particular 
morning, he ‘ thinks he can spare a few hours before dinner to 
sit to Mr. Dance’; and in excuse for not writing for the public 
an account of his voyages he opines in a letter to a friend that 
‘he has no ability for writing,’ though his journals are models 
of style and lucidity, written with grace and dignity, and marked 
only by an occasional lapse from the conventional forms of 
spelling, the authorship of which may partly belong to his tran- 
scriber, Mr. Orton. From the day he was appointed by Captain 
Palliser to survey the coasts of Newfoundland to the day of his 
death at the hands of superstitious natives on Kealakukua beach 
no word but of praise or confidence appears to have been said of 
this exemplary genius. To the natives of the islands he was a 
god ; to the officers and crews of his ships he was a captain who 
inspired confidence and enthusiasm wherever he went, and of 
whose justice, humanity and skill no question need ever arise. 

Such was Cook when, in the forty-first year of his age, he 
burst into those silent seas of the Pacific, and brought the 
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Endeavour to anchor in the palm-fringed waters. of Royal Bay, 
Otaheite. 

The ostensible reason for Cook’s first voyage to the South Seas 
was to observe, for the information of the Royal Society, the 
transit of Venus across the sun’s disc from the most favourable 
point in the Pacific for such an observation ; and it seems to have 
been purely an accidental decision that eventually took the 
Endeavour to the far South and added to the territories of the 
Empire the Dominions of Australia and New Zealand. He says 
himself in his private journal that he had intended to return to 
England by way of Cape Horn to ascertain ‘ the existence or non- 
existence of a Southern continent,’ the dream of which had 
possessed the imagination of Europe ever since Tasman’s voyages 
in the Heemskerk and the Zeehan in 1642, but the excellent health 
and spirits of the ship’s company persuaded him to change his 
course and to steer his 370-ton bark towards the empty wastes 
of the Antarctic seas. 

Leaving Royal Bay, where the ship had been anchored for 
three months, he proceeded to Huaheine and the Society Isles, 
where he landed with Banks and Solander to observe the manners 
and customs of the people, and on August 10 the bark—which he 
described himself as ‘ a little crank, but an admirable sea-boat ’ 
——pushed out into those uncharted seas across which the Poly- 
nesian ‘ fleet’ which peopled New Zealand had passed some four 
centuries previously. During the next six weeks he made a 
circuitous course towards the Antarctic circle, the weather varying 
between gentle breezes and clear skies and sudden gales with 
tempestuous seas. The monotony of the voyage was relieved 
by schools of grampuses, skip-jacks and dolphins ; a small piece 
of wood was picked up covered with barnacles, which seemed 
to indicate that land was not a great distance off ; and Banks, with 
a rashness that Aloysius Horn, as well as the Ancient Mariner, 
would have deprecated, shot a white albatross. 

At 3 p.m. on October 6 Nicholas Young, the surgeon ’s boy, 
saw land bearing W. by N., which was at first believed to be the 
actual terra Australis incogmta which it was thought must exist 
in the Southern Hemisphere to balance the contirient of Europe 
(and which actually does exist, though not in the latitude imagined, 
in the Australian continent), and Cook, by a graceful gesture that 
illustrates the terms of his friendly relationship with the crew, 
gave it the name of ‘ Young Nick’s Head.’ 

Two days later, on the evening of Sunday, the 8th, the 
Endeavour anchored in Poverty Bay, before the entrance of a 
small river, in ten fathoms of water, and Cook, accompanied by 
Banks and Solander and a party of men, went ashore in the pin- 
nace, the first white men ever to set foot in New Zealand. 
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_ What appearance did New Zealand present to the eyes of 
the intrepid voyagers, 13,000 miles from home, in the spring of 
1769? From the logs and journals, although the word ‘ sun- 
shine’ is never mentioned, one gathers the impression that they 
enjoyed many of those magical New Zealand days when the land 
seems to float between sky and sea, and the whole cosmorama is 
like some vast study in blue and gold. Above the limpid waters 
of the bay they saw the white cliffs rise sheer from the beach, 
and beyond them, to the distant mountains, were thick forests 
of unfamiliar trees, among which Cook found the giant kauri, 
which he said would make the best masts in the world. Clustering 
along the shore, the explorers observed a tree with brilliant red 
blossoms, which must have impressed them with a sense of 
mystery and romance, with leaves and branches bearing a close 
similarity to the English oak—which is known to-day by its 
euphonious Maori name, Pohutukawa—the first object to attract 
the attention of the Polynesian settlers when they landed from 
their canoes on this same shore in the fourteenth century. 

The natives, dressed in their picturesque costumes of skins 
and feathers, came hurrying down to the shore to gaze with 
astonishment upon these strange pakeha beings, with their smooth 
white skins and extraordinary clothes, who had suddenly burst 
upon them from some unimaginable world over the horizon. 
Fear came upon them, and being a warlike people, accustomed 
to give and to expect no quarter, they. adopted threatening 
attitudes, and raised their patoo-patoos to hurl them at the 
invaders, compelling Cook to fire upon them in self-defence. 
Tupia, the Otaheitian native, who had entreated Cook to take 
him on the Southern voyage, engaged them in conversation and 
found, to his astonishment and delight, that he could converse 
with them quite easily. Sydney Parkinson, the young artist of 
the expedition, who was one of the thirty members to die of 
dysentery after reaching Batavia, arranged his materials and 
commenced to sketch the flora, the scenes of native life, and Cook 
and Banks walking in the woods accompanied by a Maori chieftain 
heavily tattooed and wearing a gorgeous cloak of mats and feathers. 
Banks wandered on into the bush alone and identified the New 
Zealand spruce, and the flax plant from which the natives made 
their fibre and cloth, of which he collected specimens to bring 
back to England ; and members of the crew tried, for the most 
part unsuccessfully, to trade with the natives for meres of 
carved whalebone, for their ¢ikis and adzes of precious greenstone, 
and listened to the carolling of the bell-birds, and thought it the 
most melodious song they had ever heard. 

On October 21 the Endeavour lay in Tegadoo Bay, and from 
there Cook sailed on down the east coast round Table Cape, past 
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Portland Island, Long Point, and Wairoa to Cape Kidnappers 
and Cape Turnagain (a name which smacks of Treasure Island), 
after which he returned to the north and anchored on the 20th 
in a small bay, where they watered. In the Bay of Plenty, a 
fascinating place to-day for a holiday and a paradise for the 
fishers of the makao shark and the swordfish, he named a group 
of islands the Court of Aldermen, and anchored for a night in 
the lee of Mayor Island, and then continued his cruise along the 
coast to Mercury Bay, where (in Olympian disregard of the 
Maoris, who were to prove such fierce disputants of the first 
colonisation by the whites) he took formal possession of the 
country, with all its bays, harbours, rivers and islands, in the 
name of King George III. 

The Endeavour passed through the Hauraki gulf; but 
Waitamata Harbour, that magnificent stretch of inland water 
that provides so beautiful a setting for Auckland city, does not 
seem to have been entered by Cook on his first voyage, though 
a small headland, Point Resolution, on the outskirts of Auckland, 
beneath which the writer used to swim each morning with the 
Governor-General’s staff in the summer of 1926, was named by 
him during his second circumnavigation of New Zealand in 1773. 

From Mercury Bay the Endeavour sailed on towards North 
Cape, running as closely inshore as the wind would permit, and 
a few days later she hauled round Cape Colville into the entrance 
to the River Thames, so named by Cook owing to a fancied 
resemblance to the landscape at Gallions Reach and Gravesend. 
Here they were well received by the natives, but did not make 
any long stay, as they wished to take advantage of the flood tide, 
which was setting ‘as strong as it does in the River Thames 
below bridge.’ 

The weather now became unsettled, with strong gales and 
heavy squalls off the land, but Cook beat against it to the Bay of 
Islands, where Samuel Marsden, the first missionary to reach 
New Zealand, founded the colony of Europeans in 1814. At 
Korareka, the original name for the present township of Russell, 
the Maoris took a fancy to the anchor buoy, but desisted in their 
attempts to secure it after receiving a charge of small shot from 
the ship. Cook and the naturalists of the party landed a number 
of times to inspect the country, and to pay a visit to a native pa, 
or encampment, which they described as a‘ neat, compact place, 
and its situation well chosen.’ 

Embarrassed by westerly winds and strong currents, they 
ran up the coast to the Three Kings, the chain of small islands 
named by Tasman and one of the most picturesque places seen 
by passengers to-day from the decks of the Union liners which 
ply between Auckland and Sydney ; and on December 30, after 
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encountering the ‘ prodidgeous high sea’ that is not uncommon 
in this most exposed part of the coast, they sighted Cape Maria 
Van Diemen, and tacked down the west coast to Queen Char- 
lotte’s Sound, where the ship was careened and watered. Here 
Cook had definite proof that the Maoris practised cannibalism, 
as the remains of seven natives who had been captured and 
despatched a few days previously were to be seen around the 
camp fires. 

As soon as the Endeavour had been thoroughly overhauled and 
retrimmed Cook passed through the strait which bears his name, 
and made a course down the east coast of the South Island, where, 
after being lost for seven days off Banks Peninsula, the ship passed 
Stewart’s Island, the subsequent headquarters of the first whaling 
expeditions to New Zealand waters, and on February 28 she ran 
into Admiralty Bay to procure wood and water, and to refit. for 
the voyage homewards by way of New Holland, Cook recording, 
in his usually modest way, that, ‘ as he had now circumnavigated 
the whole of the country, it was time for him to think of quitting 
it.’ 

It is interesting to note that before Cook left the shores of 
New Zealand he expressed the opinion in his journal that 
every kind of European grain, plants and fruit would flourish here in the 


utmost luxuriance : from the vegetables that we found, there is reason to 
conclude that the winters are milder than those in /ingland, and we found 


the summer not hotter, though it was equally warm ; so that if this country 
should be settled by people from Europe, they would, with a little industry, 
be very soon supplied, not only with the necessaries, but the luxuries, of 
life in great abundance, 


a prediction which visitors to New Zealand to-day find has been 
realised in every particular. 

At various places along the coasts of the two islands Cook 
put on shore no more than a dozen pigs, but by the time that the 
first settlers arrived these had increased to such an extent that 
they were to be found roaming in the forests all over the country. 
To-day the direct descendants of these ‘ Captain Cookers,’ as they 
are known to the New Zealanders, remain in their wild state in 
large numbers in the King Country of the North Island, where 
they have a reputation for great ferocity when hunted and 
cornered. 

At daybreak on March 31, 1770, with a favourable south- 
easterly gale and a clear sky, Cook sailed out of Admiralty Bay, 
steered northwards for a short distance along the coast, and 
presently left Cape Farewell astern and turned his face to the 
Southern Ocean and the far shores of New Holland. In six anda 
half months he had achieved the task of circumnavigating 2400 
miles of uncharted coast, laying it down with such remarkable 
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exactitude that the commander of the French expedition to New 
Zealand of the following year recorded that ‘it astonished him 
beyond all power of expression,’ and that ‘he doubted whether 
the coasts of France had been delineated with more precision.’ 

What was the opinion held by his officers and men of this 
great English captain for whom the whole of the Southern 
Hemisphere was too small? His achievements remain, but the 
man himself is such a shadowy figure that it is with the glow 
of some surprise discovery that one finds his personality so vividly 
portrayed in the noble panegyric written by Lieutenant King, 
second in command of the Resolution, after Cook’s death in 
Hawaii ten years later : 


Thus fell our great and excellent commander. After a life of so much 
distinction and successful enterprise, his death, as far as regards himself, 
cannot be considered premature, since he lived to finish the great work 
for which he seems to have been designed. How sincerely his loss was felt 
and lamented by those who had so long found their general security in 
his skill and conduct, and every consideration in their hardships in his 
tenderness and humanity, it is neither necessary nor possible for me to 
describe. The constitution of his body was robust, inured to labour, and 
capable of undergoing the severest hardships. His stomach bore without 
difficulty the coarsest and most ungrateful food. Indeed, temperance with 
him was scarcely a virtue, so great was the indifference with which he 
submitted to every kind of self-denial. The qualities of his mind were of 
the same hardy, vigorous kind with those of his body. His understanding 
was strong and perspicacious, his judgment in whatever related to the 
service he was engaged in quick and sure. His designs were bold and 
manly, and both in the conception and in the mode of execution bore 
evident marks of a great original genius. His courage was cool and deter- 
mined, and accompanied by an admirable presence of mind in the moment 
of danger. His manners were plain and unaffected. His temper might, 
perhaps, have been justly blamed as subject to haughtiness and passion 
had not these been disarmed by a disposition the most benevolent and 
humane. Those intervals of recreation which sometimes unavoidably 
occurred, and were looked for by us with a longing that persons who have 
experienced the fatigues of service will readily excuse, were submitted to 
by him with a certain impatience whenever they could not be employed 
in making further provision for the more effective prosecution of his 


designs. : 
S. F. A. Cores. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SURVIVORS OF THE ‘WAGER’ 


Most people have heard the story of the circumnavigation of the 
world by Commodore Anson in the Centurion. In 1740 England 
was at war with Spain, and the squadron under the Commodore’s 
command sailed from Spithead in September to harry the rich 
Spanish seaborne trade off the west coast of South America and 
to ravage the coastal settlements. 

Anson’s little fleet consisted of six men-of-war and two 
victuallers. During their second attempt to round Cape Horn 
in tempestuous weather two of the ships, the Severn and Pearl, 
were beaten back to the eastward and eventually returned to 
England. Only the Centurion, Tryal, and one victualler reached 
the island of Juan Fernandez, while the Centurion, reaching. 
England in 1744, alone completed the circumnavigation of the 
globe. 

The Wager was wrecked upon an island in the Gulf of Penas 
some 500 miles north of the western end of Magellan’s Straits. 
The adventures and hardships of certain of her survivors are 
almost incredible. It is a tale of shipwreck on a desolate and 
uninhabited island, and of famine, mutiny, death and eventual 
return to civilisation through the wilds of Patagonia to Spanish 
Chile and thence to England. 

The following narrative is based upon the stories of various 
survivors, but in particular upon a little volume written by the 
Hon. John Byron, one of the Wager’s midshipmen, and grand- 
father of Lord Byron, the poet. 

The first edition of that book, published in 1768, now before 
me, was picked up for a few shillings in a market bookstall. 
It is a smallish, insignificant-looking volume bound in the original 
old calf, now sadly the worse for wear. But its large print on 
old-fashioned hand-made paper with wide margins, its peculiar 
woodcut of the wrecked Wager, and its odour of I know not what, 
spell romance to a book-lover interested in the story of the sea 
and its seamen. Through how many hands has this identical 
volume passed? One hundred and sixty years ago this mid- 
shipman’s narrative was what we should now call a ‘ best seller.’ 

Byron was seventeen and a half years old at the time of the 
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wreck. Cast away on May 14, 1741, he did not reach England 
until February 1746, when, quaintly dressed in foreign-looking 
clothes, he presented himself on the doorstep of his sister’s house 
in Soho Square nearly to have the door slammed in his face by 
the contemptuous porter. 

He had been advanced to the rank of lieutenant during his 
absence, and was promoted to commander immediately upon his 
arrival in England. On December 30 the same year, largely, 
we may suspect, through his influential relations, he became a 
captain, and subsequently commanded the Dolphin during her 
voyage round the world. He was Governor of Newfoundland in 
1769, and as an admiral commanded a fleet in an indecisive 
action against the French in the West Indies. 


I 


The Wager, of twenty-eight guns, was an old East Indiaman 
bought into the Navy for Anson’s expedition. More ofa storeship 
than a man-of-war proper, she carried all sorts of careening gear, 
ammunition and stores for the use of the other ships, besides a 
considerable quantity of merchandise, presumably for barter 
with natives. She sailed from England under the command of 
Captain Kidd, who died during the voyage south. He’ was 
succeeded first by a Captain Murray and then by Captain Cheap ; 
and, as was customary at that period, the greater number of her 
seamen had been pressed from homeward-bound merchant ships. 
Supremely discontented at their ill-fortune, they were ripe for 
mutiny. A number of infirm and decrepit invalids from Chelsea 
Hospital served on board as marines. 

Nearly wrecked on Staten Island, to the eastward of Cape 
Horn, in April 1741, the Wager still struggled on with the rest 
of the squadron, though many of her crew were ill with the 
scurvy. A week later, owing to her violent rolling in a heavy 
sea, she lost her mizzen-mast, and soon afterwards, in a furious 
westerly gale and a prodigious sea, was overwhelmed by a great 
wave which stove in her boats and all but sent her to the bottom. 
The mizzen-mast was replaced by a studding-sail boom ; but the 
ship, by this time alone, was in a crazy and shattered condition 
and little better than a disabled wreck. 

Sailing on as best she could, she succeeded in rounding Cape 
Horn and stood on to the northward for Socoro, an uninhabited 
island in the Chonos Archipelago, Chile, which had been given as 
a rendezvous by the commodore. The weather, cloudy, thick 
and tempestuous, was unfit for taking sights, so that her position 
was uncertain. Charts of the dangerous coast were also lacking, 
and some of the officers, knowing the vessel to be on a lee shore, 
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tried to persuade the captain to steer more to the west to gain 
an offing. 

But Cheap was not the type of man to take advice from 
subordinates, and, determined at all hazards to make the 
appointed rendezvous, stood obstinately on to the north. At 
last, in hazy weather with a tumbling sea and strong gale, land 
was sighted in the north-west. The ship was driving bodily 
towards it. Every effort was made to save her by setting 
additional sail and wearing round to the south. But the wind, 
rapidly increasing in fury, blew straight towards the shore, and 
with no more than a dozen hands fit for duty—all the remainder 
being in the throes of scurvy—their efforts were unavailing. 
The night came down as black as pitch. The tempest still 
howled, and in a last endeavour to claw off the rocks they set 
the topsails, only to have them blown in tatters from the 


At 4.a.m. on May 14 the crash came. The first shock was 
not very great, many thinking that the ship had merely been 
struck byaheavysea. They were soon disillusioned, for presently 
she struck again with great violence and was flung over on her 
beam ends with the seas breaking over her. 

All those in a condition to help themselves gathered on the 
quarter-deck, where they were least exposed, among them being 
many poor scurvy-stricken wretches who had not shown their 
faces on deck for two months. Others, in the last stages of the 
disease and without the strength to fend for themselves, were 
immediately drowned as they lay in their hammocks between 
decks. 

It was still dark. Nothing could be seen but the breakers 
leaping furiously in all directions, and for a time even the stoutest- 
hearted gave themselves up for lost. One man, demented with 
terror, went about brandishing a cutlass and threatening to kill 
anyone within reach. Others, feeble through scurvy, were flung 
off their feet and rolled to and fro like inanimate logs by the 
violent working of the ship. A few, however, retained their 
presence of mind, and when the ship was carried bodily off the 
reef by a monstrous sea, they succeeded in running her into an 
opening between two great rocks, one of which afforded a certain 
amount of shelter. She still pounded furiously ; but presently 
the masts were cut away, and when daylight came the weather 
cleared and they could see the shore within a few cables. 

The boats were got out with some difficulty, and Captain 
Cheap, who was confined to his cot with a dislocated shoulder, 
was asked to go ashore. He refused to leave until all the officers 
and men had gone. With the prospect of immediate death no 
longer staring them in the face however, most of the ship’s 
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company had become riotous, opening and pillaging chests and 
boxes and breaking in the heads of wine and spirit casks and 
helping themselves. Several became so drunk that they were 
drowned on board, their bodies remaining washing about the 
decks for days. 

Byron, the midshipman, describes going below to his chest 
to save what he could. The ship, however, thumped so heavily, 
and the water came in so fast, that he was forced to return on 
deck with nothing but what he stood up in. 

The behaviour of the men went from bad to worse, and 
presently the boatswain and some of the crew refused to leave the 
ship so long as there was any liquor to behad. In their maddened 
condition persuasion was useless, so Captain Cheap, with the 
other officers and men, took to the boats and went ashore. Wet 
through, exhausted, cold and hungry, they found themselves 
upon a desolate, barren beach with no cover except an abandoned 
native wigwam. The weather was bitterly cold. The rain per- 
sisted, and during the ensuing night, huddling together for 
warmth, an officer and two men died of exposure. Many of the 
others, having had no food for forty-eight hours, were at their 
last gasp. 

Up to the present only a bag of biscuit dust, the sweepings 
of the bread-room, had been brought ashore for food, and the 
morning after landing parties were sent out to search the place 
for something to eat. All they obtained was a seagull and some 
wild celery, which, with the biscuit dust, was boiled up into soup. 
It produced the most unpleasant results, for the biscuit had been 
stowed in a tobacco bag. 

About 140 officers and men had landed, the boatswain and 
his gang of daredevils still staying in the wreck, either drunk or 
intent on pillage. Attempts were made to bring them ashore ; 
but as they were found in a state of drunken insubordination 
all representations were useless. Then came another furious 
gale and heavy sea which put the mutineers in terror of their 
lives lest the ship should break up and drown them. When a 
boat did not immediately put off to fetch them they fired one 
of the quarter-deck guns at the hut, the ball just passing overhead. 
An attempt to land them failed owing to the weather, whereupon 
they revenged themselves by smashing open and looting every 
chest and box they could find, one of their number being strangled 
during a brawl. Arming themselves, they next gave it as their 
opinion that as the ship had been lost they were no longer under 
the jurisdiction of the captain and officers. However, when 
they did finally come ashore, full of braggadocio and wearing 
the officers’ best laced suits over their greasy shirts and trousers, 
they were disarmed and bereft of their stolen finery, the boat- 
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swain, their ringleader, being knocked flat by Captain Cheap with 
his cane. 

’ For shelter from the cold and wet the castaways turned the 
cutter upside down and supported her on props. Exploring 
parties set off in all directions in search of food. They came 
across a few seabirds and a quantity of shellfish, though searching 
was a gruesome task owing to the mangled bodies of the drowned 
which littered the foreshore. Other men went off to the Wager 
to salve provisions, hooked poles having to be used for grappling 
casks and cases, as only the quarter-deck and part of the forecastle 
were above water. The work was further impeded by the 
number of corpses floating between decks. 

Until more extended expeditions became possible, however, 
it was necessary to rely upon the wreck for food, any provisions 
obtained being strictly rationed and a portion set aside for their 
eventual boat journey to civilisation. Already several men had 
died of starvation, and in spite of the greatest vigilance on the 
part of the officers the store tent was constantly pillaged by 

men. 

As yet they had not been able to determine whether they 
were upon an island or the mainland, and_as the long-boat, the 
largest boat carried, was still in the ship, a party was sent off 
to launch her. While the work was in progress some natives 
came alongside from the south in three canoes, friendly relations 
being established by means of presents. They were a repulsive- 
looking lot, dressed in the skins of animals and feather cloaks, 
and had long black hair which covered their faces. Beyond a 
few mussels and some dogs—which were roasted and eaten by 
the famishing Englishmen—they had little to barter in the way 
of food. 

Discontent and mutiny were spreading apace. Already the 
men were dividing into cliques, while some had even conceived 
the idea of going off in one of the boats and abandoning the 
others to their fate. 


II 


Captain Cheap was never on good terms with his officers, and 
it is evident from many of the narratives that he was completely 
indifferent as to the welfare of those under his command. Byron, 
indeed, had built himself a hut where he lived along with a 
stray dog found in the woods. The animal soon became very 
much attached to him, and would allow nobody to come near. 

Affairs went from bad to worse, and the ten men who contem- 
plated desertion, a desperate and lawless gang, tried to blow up 
their unpopular captain by exploding half a barrel of gunpowder 
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near his hut. Prevented from doing this, they rambled off into 
the woods, and, discovering the land they were on to be an 
island twelve or more miles distant from the mainland, made a 
camp apart from their shipmates and plotted to steal one of the 
boats. Finding this impossible, they built themselves a punt 
and converted one of the ship’s masts into a canoe, in which 
crazy craft they left the island and were never seen again. They 
were no loss. One of them had committed two murders since 
the wreck. 

Then occurred an incident which is anything but creditable 
to Captain Cheap. One of the midshipmen, Cozens, ordinarily 
an inoffensive and good-natured youth, had been put under 
arrest for being drunk and using abusive language. He was 
released, but a day or two later had an altercation with the 
surgeon in the course of which they came to blows. A little 
later, after a further quarrel with the purser, Cozens was at the 
store tent during the issue of provisions. In the course of a 
heated argument the purser, accusing the midshipman of mutiny, 
drew a pistol and fired it at his head. One of the men knocked 
up his arm, and the shot missed, but Captain Cheap, hearing the 
report, ran out of his hut with a cocked pistol and, without 
waiting for any explanation, shot Cozens through the head. 
The wretched boy, mortally wounded, fell bleeding to the ground, 
and lay there for several days until he died with no other shelter 
than a piece of old canvas and some branches. The captain 
would not even allow him to be carried to a tent, 

If the behaviour of Cozens may have been provoking, that 
of Captain Cheap, on the other hand, was unjustifiable. Realising, 
however, that his hold over the men was rapidly dwindling, and 
imagining Cozens to be meditating mutiny, he had determined 
to overawe the malcontents by a show of authority. His brutal 
and ill-judged action, however, had the very opposite effect. 
Cozens was popular with the men, and his murder—for it can be 
called by no other name—fanned their discontent and grumbling 
into active rebellion. One can hardly wonder. 

The dreary days passed. The everlasting search for food 
continued, and hauling the long-boat ashore they started to 
lengthen her by 12 feet amidships to make room in the boats for 
all who wished to leave the island. When she was nearing 
completion the men began to consider a course of action, and 
eventually made up their minds to go south through the Straits 
of Magellan in the hope of finding a ship and so getting home. 
The captain, however, did not approve of their plan, proposing 
instead to go north with the idea of taking a Spanish merchant- 
man and then rejoining Anson. 

Exposure and starvation had claimed many victims, Of the 
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145 men who had landed no more than 100 remained, and all had 
the greatest difficulty in keeping themselves alive. One day, 
while Byron was in his hut with the dog, a party came to the 
door and said they must eat the creature or starve. The midship- 
man, who had made a pet of the animal, naturally objected ; but 
it was not the least use. 

‘ Thinking that I had at least as good a right to a share as 
‘the rest,’ he says, ‘I sat down with them and partook of their 
repast. Three weeks after that I was glad to make a meal of his 
paws and skin, which, after recollecting the spot where they had 
killed him, I found thrown aside and rotten.’ 

By this time the men were holding frequent debates and 
discussions which generally ended in bouts of riotous drunkenness. 
Eighteen of the strongest members of the crew virtually controlled 
the situation and established themselves in the largest tent, 
whence they sent deputations to the captain demanding liquor 
or informing him what resolutions they had passed. Having 
made up their minds to go south, they wanted the captain to go 
with them. Cheap, equally determined to go north, pretended 
to agree in order to keep them quiet. However, when the 
mutineers proposed limiting the captain’s power and stipulated 
that he should take no steps without consulting the other officers, 
he insisted upon exerting his full authority. This brought about 
an open breach, the men saying they would take him with them 
by force in order to bring him to trial in England on the charge of 
murdering Cozens. On October 9 they rushed into his tent and 
made him a prisoner. 

Four days later the long-boat was ready for departure, and 
everybody except the captain, two officers, and a few marines 
embarked in her and the cutter and barge. Byron, thinking the 
captain was also going, went with them ; but at the last moment 
Cheap was dissuaded from leaving the island. As the boats 
were already overcrowded and provisions were scarce, the men 
raised no objection to his remaining, and eighty-one of them 
sailed off, leaving the captain, an officer of marines, and the 
surgeon behind. Byron, seeing how affairs stood, made up his 
mind to quit the party at the very first opportunity. He 
succeeded in doing so the next day when the barge was sent back 
to the island for spare canvas, and the few men with him also 
elected to stand by their commanding officer. 

Efforts made to induce the runaways to part with a share 
of the provisions were futile. By this time the shellfish in the 
island were exhausted, and the captain and his two officers had 
nothing to live upon except a dozen pieces of salt beef and pork 
and about go Ib. of mouldy flour. In this supply Byron and his 
men were allowed no proper share, what little was doled out to 
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them being given as a favour. They were forced to subsist upon 
wild celery and a weed fried in the tallow of some candles they 
had managed to save from the wreck. 

The crew gone, the captain now began to think of sailing to 
the northward in the barge and yawl. Before leaving, however, 
a message was sent to the deserters, still on the opposite side 
of the bay, to sound them as to whether they also would come. 
A few elected to return, the captain’s party thus being augmented 
to twenty. 

The story of those who deserted the captain may be briefly 
told. One boat parted company during the voyage south, and 
the other, under the command of Lieutenant Beans, went on 
alone. On November 8 eleven men were left ashore, and on 
November 11 the boat entered the Straits of Magellan, accom- 
plishing the difficult passage in a month. She then proceeded 
up the east coast of South America to Rio Grande do Sul, arriving 
in February 1742. They had had a most adventurous journey in 
very bad weather, men dying almost daily of exposure and 
starvation, and of the seventy-one who had left Wager’s Island 
in the two boats about thirty-three reached civilisation, some of 
whom seem to have arrived in England early in 1743. Included 
among the dead were the cook, aged eighty-two, and two boys, 
one aged sixteen and the other twelve, the last-named being the 
son of one of the officers. 

During an onshore gale in which the boat was forced to put 
to sea Midshipman Isaac Morris and seven men were left by the 
long-boat on the barren coast not far south of Montevideo. 
After enduring terrible hardship, and having lived for some time 
among the natives, the survivors of this little band, three in 
number, eventually reached England in July 1746. 

The two boats that remained with Captain Cheap were in 
a bad state of repair, but were patched up as well as could be 
managed with the few materials available. It was about now, 
at their wits’ end for food, that three poor fellows pillaged the 
slender stock of flour. The theft, naturally enough, was regarded 
as a serious crime, and, determined to make an example, the 
captain ordered the thieves to be severely flogged and then to be 
banished to a desolate island some distance away. Two made 
their escape and took to the woods, but the third was duly 
marooned and left to fend for himself. Relenting a few days 
later, the captain sent a boat to bring the poor wretch back ; 
but he was found dead. 

There came a fine day, practically the first since the wreck, 
and, visiting the remains of the ship, they succeeded in salving 
three casks of salt beef, the contents of which were equally 
distributed. Finally, on December 15, seven months and a day 
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from the time they had been wrecked, they put out to sea, the 
captain, surgeon, Byron, and nine men being in the barge and 
two officers and eight men in the yawl. It was the captain’s 
intention to sail to the island of Chiloe, a Spanish settlement, 
and there to capture a ship wherein to join the commodore or 
return home. 
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Soon after leaving it came on to blow a gale with so heavy a 
sea that they could do nothing but run before it. When in the 
troughs between the waves the boats were out of sight of each 
other, while men had to sit as close together as possible on the 
gunwales to receive the breaking seas on their backs to prevent 
their frail craft from being swamped. The precious beef, the 
anchors, and sundry other things had to be jettisoned to avoid 
foundering, and, to make matters worse, they were running onto 
a lee shore upon which the great waves broke in sheets of flying 
spray. But fortune smiled upon them for the time, for, seeing 
a gap in the breakers, they scudded through it to find themselves 
in a harbour as placid as a mill-pond. It was raining hard and 
bitterly cold. They had no food and could find neither wood 
for a fire nor branches to make a shelter, but landed and spent 
the miserable night. 

For the next few days, sometimes rowing, sometimes sailing, 
but always in tempestuous winds and mountainous seas, they 
worked their way north, anchoring each night among the islands 
and landing in search of food. Sometimes they found materials 
for a fire. Once the surgeon shot a goose ; but more often than 
not they went fireless and were forced to exist upon seaweed. 

By Christmas Day they had actually eaten their shoes of 
raw sealskin obtained from the natives, but a day or two later 
killed a few seals and came across a quantity of shellfish. For 
a month or more not one of them had known what it was to have 
a dry stitch on his back, and, to cap their misfortunes, the yawl 
was capsized in a heavy sea while at anchor during the night and 
sank with the loss of one man. 

There were now too many for the barge alone to carry, and 
some had to be left behind. We are not told how they were 
selected ; but the lot fell upon four marines, who were landed 
on a desolate beach with their muskets, a little ammunition, and 
what food could be spared. Starving, worn out by exposure and 
privation, they were long past caring what happened; but as 
the boat sailed off, leaving them to their fate, they stood upon the 
shore, gave three cheers, and shouted ‘God bless the King!’ 
They were seen some time later helping each other over a tract 
of rocky country and then disappeared for ever, probably to 
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perish miserably of starvation in the swamps or dense forests 


During an attempt to round a cape off which there was a 
terrible surf the boat was nearly wrecked. All hope of getting 
to the northward was given up. Accordingly they determined 
to return to Wager’s Island, there to linger out their miserable 
lives with no prospect of ever reaching home. Before sailing 
south they were fortunate enough to obtain more seals, which they 
boiled and set aside as sea-stock. In the violent winds and heavy 
seas they had many narrow escapes of disaster during the return 
journey ; but finally, about two months after setting out, they 
again reached the island, reduced to mere skeletons and having 
had nothing to eat for some days but seaweed. 

Hauling their boat ashore, they found to their surprise that 
one of the huts was nailed up, and on breaking it open found 
it to contain ironwork laboriously picked from the ship’s timbers. 
It was evidently the work of Indians, who, through intercourse 
with the Spanish, knew the value of iron. Cast away in the 
bushes, they also found some pieces of putrid seal-meat, which 
they ate on the spot without any qualms. 

Not long after the ship had been wrecked a seaman had 
been murdered by one of the mutineers, and the men, ‘ addicted 
to superstitious conceits,’ attributed all their misfortunes to the 
fact that the corpse had been left unburied. They at once set 
to work to repair the omission. At this time wild celery was 
all they had to live upon, and cannibalism was talked of in 
whispers. Indeed, it might actually have come to pass had not 
one of the officers found some rotten beef cast up on the beach 
several miles from the huts. 


IV 


About fifteen days after their return there arrived a party of 
Indians in two canoes. Among them was a chief from the 
north who talked indifferent Spanish and carried a silver-headed 
stick, given as a mark of distinction by the Spanish, authorities. 
Through Mr. Elliot, the surgeon, who could speak the language 
a little, it was eventually arranged that the party should be 
conducted to one of the Spanish settlements. In return for this 
service the chief was to be given the barge and all it contained. 
Two men had died since returning, and another had run away, 
and soon afterwards the thirteen Englishmen and ten natives 
embarked in their boat and set off to the north with the two 
canoes in company. 

It is unnecessary here to describe their weary progress, 
their constant struggles against wind and sea, and their terrible 
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difficulty in finding the wherewithal to exist. But one or two 
incidents which occurred during the ghastly journey do not show 
Captain Cheap in a very favourable light. 

On one occasion, when rowing up a swiftly-running river, a 
starving seaman fell off his thwart and lay in the bottom of the 
boat, unable to move through weakness. Byron, who had one 
or two dried shellfish in his pockets, put one in his mouth from 
time totime. They only served to prolong the agony, and before 
very long the poor fellow died. Throughout this period the 
captain had a large piece of boiled seal by his side; but the 
dying man’s entreaties for a morsel were made in vain. 

“It would have redounded greatly to the tenderness and 
humanity of Captain Cheap if at this time he had remitted some- 
what of that attention he showed to self-preservation,’ says 
Byron. ‘In these last affecting exigencies a sparing perhaps 
adequate to the emergency might have been admitted consistently 
with a due regard to his own necessities.’ 

The captain, it may be said, had better chances of obtaining 
food than the others owing to the natives being impressed by 
his rank. But he never seems to have shared his good fortune 
with the others. Were it not vouched for in more than one 
account, such callousness and inhumanity would be difficult to 
believe. 

They toiled on along a rugged, desolate coast scourged by 
breakers and with no signs of human occupation. Then one day 
six of the men decamped with the barge and all it contained, 
leaving the remainder stranded with nothing but Byron’s gun 
and a little ammunition. The loss, though a serious blow at the 
time, ultimately proved their salvation, for in their weakened 
state the heavy boat could neither have been rowed round every 
cape and promontory nor transported overland. The Indian 
chief, on his return a few days later, was annoyed at the loss of 
his promised reward, though on being promised the gun and some 
things of Captain Cheap’s he was again persuaded to guide them 
to safety. 

The captain and Byron were led to a native encampment, 
where Cheap was taken into a wigwam and fed. Byron, however, 
was left to look after himself, and, had it not been for the kindness 
of two Indian women who took him into their hut and fed him 
on fish and sea-eggs, would probably have died of starvation. 
The other members of the party had been left behind for a time, 
and on returning to them the captain and Byron found the 
surgeon in a very bad way and two other officers nearly dead 
from starvation. As before, however, Cheap considered it no 

of his business to consider the wants of others. If it had 
not been for the women, who, against the orders of their lords 
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and masters, gave them scraps, it would have fared ill with 
Byron and the others. 

It was about the middle of March 1742 that the survivors of 
the little party embarked with the Indians in their canoes, no 
two Englishmen being in the same boat. The surgeon died the 
second day out, and in miserable straits for food, sometimes 
paddling, sometimes carrying the canoes overland, slow progress 
was made to the northward. Byron mentions how he was 
devoured by vermin, while his shirt was rotted to bits. He wore 
an old coat with a piece of red waistcoat underneath it, a pair 
of ragged trousers and neither shoes nor stockings. 

The natives presently dismantled their canoes for conveni- 
ence in transport and took to the woods, everyone except 
Captain Cheap having something to carry. Byron’s burden was a 
large piece of putrid seal-meat done up in wet canvas, and with 
his feet and ankles gashed and torn he was forced to lag behind 
through fatigue. He sat down for a time, and then staggered 
on and joined the others, having left his load behind. Captain 
Cheap’s first question was as to what had become of the meat, 
and the wretched midshipman was made to walk five miles back 
to recover it. He returned just as the others were embarking to 
cross a great lake, and without being given a morsel of food was 
left behind alone to await the arrival of another party of natives. 
Starving and utterly exhausted, he went into the woods and fell 
asleep, waking before daylight on hearing voices. They belonged 
to a party of Indians in a wigwam, who received him surlily and 
gave him nothing to eat but a small piece of seal, which he 
swallowed whole. 

For the next two days Byron travelled northward in a canoe 
with these natives, being forced to take the paddle and being 
prevented even from sharing their fire when they landed at 
night. His food consisted of some limpets, which he was eating 
in the canoe when the savages noticed him dropping the shells 
overboard. Instantly they fell upon him, and after trying to 
strangle him with the ragged handkerchief he wore round his 
neck attempted to hurl him overboard, an intention that would 
have succeeded but for the intervention of an old woman. 
Evidently he had offended against one of their superstitions, 
for the natives collected the limpet shells and carried them 
carefully ashore. 

Rejoining the others, the entire party then continued to row 
to the northward, by this time all the English being so thin that 
they were little better than living skeletons. They were covered 
with vermin, and Captain Cheap, in particular, could only be 
compared to an ant-heap. But he was long past caring. His 
mind seemed to have gone. He could neither remember his 
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own name nor those of his companions. He had grown a long 
beard, and it and his face were caked with grease owing to his 
sleeping with his head upon a bag containing putrid seal-flesh, 
a habit he adopted to prevent the others from stealing it. His 
body was nothing but skin and bone, but his legs were so hideously 
swollen with scurvy that they resembled tree trunks. 

It is unnecessary to describe the rest of that terribly slow 
journey until, having left Lieutenant Hamilton behind, they 
eventually reached the island of Chiloe. Here, for the first time 
for many months, they had as much as they could eat and were 
well cared for by the kindly natives. A message was sent to the 
Spanish governor on their arrival, and presently the three officers 
were taken to a place where they were handed over to Spanish 
officers and a guard of soldiers with drawn swords. By these 
the. wretched captives were treated with ruthless severity, but 
soon afterwards were conducted to the town of Castro and 
received in state by the governor. 

In spite of the fact that England and Spain were at war, 
the governor treated them with the utmost kindness and gave 
them a good supper, but so great was their hunger that for months 
afterwards they used to fill their pockets with food and get up 
two or three times during the night to cram themselves. Lodged 
for a time in the Jesuits’ college, they were fed and given beds 
and clean though ragged clothing. Learning that the English 
were ‘heretics,’ the governor told the priests to convert them. 
The holy fathers, however, confined their energies to endeavouring 
to obtain anything of value the officers might have about them, 
saying that conversion would come fast enough when they 
reached the delightful country of Chile, where there was nothing 
but diversion and entertainment. 

After a stay of eight days they were taken on to a place 
called Chaco, where again they were treated with great kindness, 
Allowed full liberty to walk about the town and to mix with the 
people, Byron lived for three weeks in the house of an old lady 
who had taken a fancy to him, and found another friend in an 
old priest, one of the richest men in the island. He had a 
favourite niece, one of the most accomplished young women in 
Chiloe. ‘ Her person was good, though she could not be called 
a regular beauty,’ Byron observes. ‘ This young lady did me 
the honour to take more notice of me than I deserved, and 
proposed to her uncle to convert me, and afterwards begged his 
consent to marry me.’ The old priest willingly agreed, and, 
taking the midshipman into a room, showed him the niece’s 
fine clothes and then exhibited his own wardrobe, which he said 
would be Byron’s when he died. The midshipman, however, 
refused the offer with the best excuses he could. 
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Three months after their arrival Lieutenant Hamilton, who 
had been left behind with the natives, was brought in by a party, 
thus bringing their number up to four. Some of the people did 
not think it wise that the English should be allowed to wander 
about as they liked, and the captain.of a merchant ship went to 
the governor ‘ and told him, with a most melancholy countenance, 
that he had not slept a wink since he came into harbour, as the 
governor was pleased to allow these English prisoners liberty to 
walk about instead of confining them; and that he expected 
every moment they would board his vessel and carry her away : 
this he said when he had above thirty. hands aboard.’ The 
governor laughed away his fears; but the incident shows the 
terror-stricken awe with which English seamen were regarded by 
their Spanish brethren. 


V 


In January 1743 the four officers embarked in a ship for 
Valparaiso, where they arrived after a narrow escape of ship- 
wreck. They were treated with great severity, being put into 
the condemned cell in a fort with a sentry with fixed. bayonet 
stationed at the door. The captain and Hamilton were presently 
taken off to Santiago, the capital, Byron and Campbell being left 
behind in their dismal hole with no food except that given them 
by a generous Spanish guard. Finally they also were sent off 
to Santiago under escort. 

Here, lodged in the house of a Scottish physician, Don Patricio 
Gedd, a man who was much liked by the Spaniards, they were 
treated with great hospitality. They were lent money, and, 
having clothed themselves ‘ after the Spanish fashion,’ mixed 
with the best society and had a pleasant time. Having given 
their parole, they were even permitted to take ten or twelve-day 
trips into the surrounding country. Remaining in Santiago for 
the best part of two years, they finally left Valparaiso on March 1, 
1745, in a French ship belonging to Saint Malo. Rounding 
Cape Horn in bad weather, they crossed the equator on May 27, 
to arrive at Tobago on June 29. Thence they sailed home to 
Europe with a convoy of French merchantmen, and on October 31 
reached Brest. Embarking on board a Dutch lugger which had 
agreed to land them in England, they met an English man-of- 
war in the Channel, and were finally put ashore at Dover in 
February 1746. 

Campbell had changed his religion and had remained behind 
in Chile, but the captain, Hamilton, and Byron at once set off 
for Canterbury on post-horses. After staying the night, the two 
former arranged to go on in a post-chaise, leaving Byron to ride. 
On sharing out their money, however, they found they had not 
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sufficient to pay their charges to London, and Byron, without a 
scrap of food for the journey, was obliged to ride at full speed 
through the turnpikes to avoid payment. 

Arriving in London, he drove to Marlborough Street, where 
some of his friends had lived. He found the house shut up, and, 

having been absent so long without a word from home, had no 
idea which of his friends and relations were living and which were 
dead. Without even the money to pay his coachman, he finally 
remembered a linen-draper patronised by his family years before, 
This good man came to his rescue with money, and told him 
that his sister had married Lord Carlisle and was living in Soho 

uare. 

2 Thither Byron went, but on knocking at the door the porter, 
not liking the look of him, which was half French, half Spanish, 
all but slammed the door in his face. Byron, however, prevailed 
upon him. ‘I need not acquaint my readers with what surprise 
and joy my sister received me,’ he says. ‘She immediately 
furnished me with money sufficient to appear like the rest of my 
countrymen ; till that time I could not be properly said to have 
finished all the extraordinary scenes which a series of unfortunate 
adventures had kept me in for the space of five years and upwards.’ 





TAPRELL DORLING. 
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ROBERT POLEY: AN ASSOCIATE OF 
MARLOWE 


As we know from Dr. Leslie Hotson’s discoveries in 1925, Chris- 
topher Marlowe had three companions when he met his death in 
Eleanor Bull’s house at Deptford on May 30, 1593. Besides 
Ingram Frizer, who struck the fatal blow, the other two eye- 
witnesses were Nicholas Skeres and Robert Poley. On the career 
of Frizer between 1589 and 1611 Dr. Hotson threw considerable 
new light, showing that in 1593 he was in the service of Thomas 
Walsingham, of Scadbury, Chislehurst,’ that in. 1603 a lease in 
reversion was granted to him for the benefit of Lady Audrey 
Walsingham, and that between 1602 and 1611 he was living at 
Eltham. Dr. Hotson also gave the details of some unsavoury 
financial transactions between 1593 and 1598 in which Frizer and 
Skeres appear to have fleeced Anne Woodleff and her son Drew, of 
Aylesbury. ‘ Nicolas Kyrse alias Skeers, servant to the Earl of 
Essex,’ is mentioned in a list of ‘a very dangerous company ’ 
arrested on March 13, 1598, and on July 31, 1601, a Privy 
Council warrant orders the keeper of the prison of Newgate to 
remove ‘ Nicholas Skiers’ to Bridewell. 

Concerning Robert Poley Dr. Hotson told nothing new. He 
merely quoted a few letters relating to his connexion with Babing- 
ton’s conspiracy in 1586. Miss Eugénie de Kalb has since added 
a few details about his employment in Government service 
between 1588 and 1593. It has therefore seemed desirable to 
make a fuller investigation into his career both for its own interest 
and for the additional clues that it supplies of his connexion with 
the Walsingham circle, including Sir Francis, Elizabeth’s secretary, 
his son-in-law, Sir Philip Sidney, and Thomas Walsingham, the 
friend and patron of Marlowe. 

A difficulty that at once faces us is that of Elizabethan 
nomenclature. Kyrse, as has been seen above, is an alias of 

1 Dr. Hotson (as Miss Eugénie de Kalb pointed out in her article, ‘ The 
Death of Marlowe,’ in The Times Literary Supplement, May 21, 1925) did not 
realise that this Thomas Walsingham was the Sir Thomas Walsingham who was 


knighted in July 1597, and who was the patron of Marlowe and the husband of 
Lady Audrey. 
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Skeers. Marlowe in the coroner’s inquisition appears as Morley, 
and there are other variants such as Marley and Marlin. So 
Poley appears as Pooley, Poole, and Pole, and allusions to him are 


~ indexed under these different names. On the other hand, as there 


have been proved to be two contemporary Christopher Morleys 
besides the dramatist, so there may have been more than one 
Robert Poley, while allusions to Poley or Poole without a Chris- 
tian name are equivocal'and must be judged on their merits, 
Thus as Robert Poley or Poole was with Marlowe on May 30, 1593, 
it is reasonable to conclude that he is identical with ‘ one Poole, 
a prisoner in Newgate,’ with whom, according to a note delivered 
by Richard Baines on the previous Whitsun eve, Marlowe was 
acquainted, and who had taught him how to counterfeit French 
and English coinage. If the identification is correct, Baines’ 
allegation is of considerable importance, as the only link, outside 
of the legal records, between Marlowe and any of the three 
companions of his last hours. 

Though he cannot have been in Newgate at the date of Mar- 
lowe’s death, Poley had often been in confinement. The first 
record that we have of him is as a prisoner. In January 1 585 he 
was involved in some remarkable proceedings (of which more 
hereafter) for alienating the affections of Joan the wife of William 
Yeomans, a London cutler.? 

Among the deponents in the case before William Fleetwood, 
the Recorder, was Richard Ede, apparently lodgekeeper at the 
Marshalsea, whose knowledge of Poley went back to 1583. Ona 
date not specified in that year, according to Ede, Poley was com- 
mitted by Sir Francis Walsingham to the Marshalsea and remained 
there until May 10 following. One half of the time he was a close 
prisoner, and the other half he had ‘ the liberty of the house.’ He 
made use of this enlargement to entertain Mistress Yeomans at‘ fine 
banquets ’ in his chamber, while refusing to have anything to do 
with his own wife, who often tried to see him. This ill-used lady 
(as we learn from Yeomans) was‘ one Watson’s daughter,’ and 
was married to Poley by a seminary priest in the house of one 
Wood, a tailor dwelling in Bow Lane, who circulated prohibited 
books like The Execution of Justice and The Treatise of Schism. 

Whatever the reason for Poley’s committal to the Marshalsea, 
he cannot have been in want of money at this time, for he 
entrusted Mistress Yeomans with 11o/. of ‘good gold.’ After 
a time he sent Mistress Ede to borrow 3/. from Yeomans, who 
was not at home, Mistress Yeomans, however, sent him back by 
the messenger 3/. of hisown money. Yeomans afterwards sent by 

® The brief headings in the Calendar of State Papers (Domestic) under the 
date January 7, I 585, do not indicate the value of the depositions in their full 
form for Poley’s biography. 
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his brother another 3/., and when Mistress Ede declared that the 
money had already been received by Poley, Yeomans thought his 
wife had robbed him and was angry with her. But when Poley 
came out of prison, the matter was explained, and Ede brought 
about a reconciliation, confirmed by a gift of Poley to Yeomans 
of a silver buckle double gilt, and to Ede of two angels for his 
pains in the matter. But the intrigue between Poley and Joan 
Yeomans continued, and to facilitate it she arranged for him to 
have a chamber at the house of her mother, a widowed Mistress 
Browne. 

By 1585, however, Poley had become associated with a very 
different circle from that of the London cutler and his wife. 
Charles and Christopher Blunt (or Blount) were younger brothers 
of William, seventh Lord Mountjoy. Charles, who was a favourite 
of Elizabeth, succeeded to the title in 1594, and afterwards became 
Earl of Devonshire and Lord Deputy of Ireland. Christopher was 
Master of the Horse to Lord Leicester, whose widow he married 
about 1589. He was knighted for his military services in Flanders 
in 1587-8. He afterwards took part in the ill-fated campaign of 
the Earl of Essex in Ireland, and in the abortive conspiracy 
against Elizabeth, for which he was executed on March 18, r6oz. 
This was the culmination of a long series of treasonable practices. 
By 1585 Christopher Blunt, who became a convert to Roman 
Catholicism, had thrown himself ardently into the plots on behalf 
of the imprisoned Queen of Scots. For this purpose he chose as 
his agent Robert Poley, as appears to be first mentioned in a 
letter from Thomas Morgan to Mary Queen of Scots, dated 
July ro, 1585. Morgan, one of Mary’s agents abroad, was at 
this time a prisoner in the Bastille, but he was able to communi- 
cate in cipher with the Queen of Scots, then at Tutbury in the 
custody of Sir Amias Powlet. 


About fifteen days past or thereabouts there arrived here a special 
messenger from London sent hither expressly by Mr. Blunt unto me with 
letters, declaring by the same that he was bound to serve and honour the 
only saint that he knows living upon the ground—so he termed your 
majesty . . . which bringer of Blunt his letter is a gentleman and named 
Robert Poley. I am, as I was, still prisoner, and he could not be permitted 
to have access to me.® 


Poley, however, refused to deal with Morgan through any inter- 
mediary, ‘ declaring that he would not deliver his charge to none 
living till he spake with myself or heard me speak.’ Some of 
Morgan’s friends became apprehensive, beginning ‘ to doubt the 
said Poley was sent from England to practise my death in prison 


§ My quotations throughout this article are from the original documents in the 
Record Office, but I have modernised the spelling. 
Vo.. CIV—No. 620 NN 
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by one means. or.other.’ Morgan, pean was not intueneed 
by their fears : 
I found the means to have him conducted as near as might be to the 


- window of the chamber where I am a prisoner, and through the window I 


spoke so much to him as satisfied him, who at the last delivered the letters 
where I appointed, and so they came to my hands with ample instructions 
of the state of England. ' 

And so upon conference and conclusion with the said Poley I found 
nothing but that he meant well, and a Catholic he showeth himself to be, 
and much disposed to see some happy and speedy reformation in that 
State . . . I have returned Poley in fine well contented and confirmed, 
I hope, to serve your majestyin allhemay. But I wrote not one line with 
him, but signified that Blunt should hear from me by some other means, 


The last words suggest that Morgan did not trust Poley fully, 
but in any case he got him recompensed for ‘his voyage and 
charges hither.” He persuaded the Archbishop of Glasgow to 
send Poley thirty pistolets through Charles Paget. 


He has received the same, and is gone to England, where he promised 
Paget to do some good offices and prayed him to assure me thereof, for I 
could not be permitted to speak with him but once, as I told you already. 


Morgan’s caution in not communicating with Blunt through 
Poley proved fruitless. For as Charles Paget, another fervent 
adherent in Paris of the Queen of Scots, wrote to Mary on July 15, 
Poley himself on his first arrival there ‘committed an error 
in writing hence to Mr. Christopher Blunt ’ and ‘sent it by an 
ordinary messenger, so that it was taken.’ This is confirmed on 
July 18 by Morgan: ‘I hear that the said Poley’s letters were 
intercepted at the port in England and sent to the Council.’ In 
all probability Poley did not ‘ commit an error,’ but deliberately 
arranged that the correspondence should fall into the hands of 
the English. Government. Exactly six months afterwards, on 
January 18, 1586, Morgan gives further news of Poley : 


Hert [i.e., Charles Paget] and I recommend the French Ambassador 
some English in London to do him some pleasure and service there and 
amongst others one Robert Poley who hath given me assurance to serve 
and honour your majesty to his power being but a poor gentleman. He is 
much at Chr[istopher] Blunt his devotion and both of them do travail to 
make an intelligence for your majesty. The said Ambassador and his 
secretary Courdaillot have sithence their arrival in France reported well to 
Hert and to myself of the said Poley who hath been heretofore in Scotland 
and knoweth the best ways to pass into Scotland. If you know not how 
to be better served for conveyance to Scotland you may cause the Ambas- 
sador to address the said Poley with your letters into Scotland. But order 
must be taken to make his charges in such voyages. And if your majesty 
will have him to remain in some place nearer for your purpose and service 
he will accommodate himself accordingly to your pleasure. He is a 
Catholic and Blunt has placed him to be Sir Philip Sidney’s man that he 
may more quietly live a Christian life under the said Sidney. 
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What an exquisite compliment to the preux chevalier of the 
Elizabethan age (though the Calendar of the Scottish State Papers 
cynically omits it)! But it was of course not with Poley’s pro- 
gress in the religious life that Mary’s supporters were concerned. 
They secured him a place in Sidney’s service because on 
September 20, 1583, Sir Philip had married Frances, daughter of 
Sir Francis -Walsingham, and had taken up his abode in his 
father-in-law’s house. Poley would thus be in a favourable 
position for learning ‘ Mr. Secretary’s ’ movements and plans. 

In a later letter to the Queen of Scots, dated March 21, 1586, 
Morgan states this without any disguise : 


Having written thus far I received letters out of England from London 
from Poley, in my former letters mentioned, who writeth unto me that he 
hath been in the parts where your majesty remaineth, and there addressed 
the means to convey such letters as I commended to his care to serve to 
make an intelligence with your majesty. We have applied him this 
twelvemonth or thereabouts’ and have found him to deal well and very 
willing to serve your majesty. Hert can tell you he was first recommended 
unto me by Christopher Blunt who never abused [i.e., deceived] me, but 
continueth well affected to serve and honour your majesty. And I am of 
opinion that you entertain the said Poley who by Blunt’s labours and my 
advice is placed with the Lady Sidney, the daughter of Secretary Walsing- 
ham, and by that means ordinarily in his house and thereby able to pick 
out many things to the information of your majesty. Blunt and he in 
favour of your majesty and by my instigation have done acceptable service 
to the French Ambassador at his first arrival in England, wheneas he was 
so narrowly looked into as few or none of the English durst approach his 
house, much less confer with him or any of his . . . As I have said, 
[Poley] is in a place to discover many things which he beginneth to do to 
the disadvantage of the common enemies. 


Morgan goes on to tell Mary that ‘ Raleigh, the mignon of her of 
England, is weary of her or she of him, for I hear she now enter- 
tains one [Charles] Blunt, brother of Lord Mountjoy, a gentleman 
young enough to be her grandson.’ It is therefore expected that 
Mary should make Poley understand that she thinks well of this 
gentleman’s brother Christopher, ‘ who is at present in Holland 
with Leicester, and has sent for Poley to come to him.’ 

There is no evidence as to whether or not Poley’obeyed this 
summons. But on March 31 Charles Paget wrote, as Morgan had 
done ten days before, emphasising the advantage to Mary’s cause 
of Poley’s position in Sidney’s service. 

There be two others which be in practice to gain others to serve your 
majesty for intelligence, whereof one is called Poley, a great friend to 
Christopher Blunt, of whom I suppose your majesty hath heard heretofore. 
Morgan and I have had conference with the said Poley and hope he is in 
such place being servant to Sir Philip Sidney, and thereby remaineth with 
his Lady and in house with Secretary Walsingham, so as he shall be able 
to give your majesty advertisement from time to time. 
uu 
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As Sir Philip had left England on November 16, 1585, to take 
up his post as Governor of Flushing, and as he remained in the 
Netherlands till his death on October 17, 1586, Poley can have had 
- little personal intercourse with him. But, as both Morgan and 
Paget state, he remained with Lady Sidney, who followed her 
husband about the end of March. His employment in Sir Francis 
Walsingham’s house suggests various links and is of importance 
for the biography of Marlowe. It was at Scadbury, the Chisle- 
hurst estate of Thomas Walsingham, son of a cousin of Sir Francis, 
that the Privy Council on May 18, 1593, ordered their messenger 
to seek out Marlowe for arrest. It has already been seen that 
Frizer, with whom Skeres was in close league, was in the service 
of Thomas Walsingham. Poley, as his own words will show, 
while acting as an agent for Sir Francis, was brought into direct 
association with Thomas Walsingham, who thus appears as the 
centre of the group. It may well have been at his Chislehurst 
home, or at one of the two residences of ‘ Mr. Secretary,’ in London 
or at Barn Elms, that Marlowe and Poley first met. If their 
association began as early as 1587, when (as Dr. Moore Smith has 
shown) there was a break in Marlowe’s Cambridge residence, and 
when (as Dr. Hotson discovered) he was employed ‘ in matters 
touching the benefit of his country,’ this would throw light on an 
obscure passage in his career. It would help to account for the 
report that Marlowe intended to go beyond the seas to Rheims and 
to remain at that centre of Roman Catholic propaganda—a report 
against which the Privy Council protested so energetically when 
in June 1587 they ordered that he should be furthered in the degree 
that he was to take ‘ this next Commencement ’ at Cambridge. 

In any case, Poley’s equivocal activities illustrate how easily 
Marlowe might have been employed by the authorities in matters 
touching the benefit of his country which would lend themselves 
to misrepresentation. And an episode which (if William Yeomans’ 
memory on January 7, 1585, is to be trusted) took place early in 
1586 throws a remarkable light on Poley’s mentality. ‘ About 
three years past,’ according to Yeomans, Poley was examined 
before Sir Francis Walsingham ‘ by the space of two hours touch- 
ing a book which was made against the Earl of Leicester.’ This 
was evidently the notorious Leicester's Commonwealth, published 
in 1584, and prohibited by the Privy Council on June 28, 1585. 

Although Mr. Secretary did use him very cruelly [? put him to the 
torture] yet would he never confess it. And hesaid that he put Mr. Secre- 
tary into that heat that he looked out of his window and grinned like a dog. 
Yeomans asked Poley how he ‘ durst deny having the said book 
because he very well knew that he had the same.’ ‘ Marry,’ 
answered Poley, ‘it is no matter, for I will swear and forswear 
myself rather than I will accuse myself to do me any harm.’ 
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What an avowal from one of the trio on whose evidence the 
coroner’s jury were to be dependent later for their verdict on how 
Marlowe met his death ! 

During the summer of 1586 Poley was becoming more and 
more deeply involved in plots and counterplots. He wrote an 
unsigned letter of thanks to Mary Queen of Scots which evidently 
caused her some perplexity. She refers on July 27 to ‘a letter of 
Poley’s as I judge by reason of some reward he thanketh, me for 
therein received beyond sea. Otherwise the letter being an 
unknown hand without subscription or name therein I am not 
assured from whom it came. Neither can I tell by whom to send 
back my answer again.’ 

Mary had far deeper reason for being distrustful of Poley than 
she knew. For by July 1586 he had already wormed his way 
into the secrets of the hot-headed youth, rich and well born, who 
staked everything for her sake, and in losing brought doom upon 
her as well as himself. Into the well-known story of the con- 
spiracy of Anthony Babington it is not necessary to gohere. Itis 
sufficient to say that about April 1586 Babington, largely inspired 
by John Ballard, a priest from Rheims, formed a plot that in- 
cluded the murder of Elizabeth ; that in July he communicated 
the scheme to Mary ; that Ballard was seized early. in August; 
that Babington afterwards fled but was discovered ; and that he 
and Ballard were executed on September 20. The plot, though 
completely mismanaged, is of first-rate historical importance, 
because it led directly to Mary’s own trial and execution. 

Poley’s relation to the conspiracy is curiously equivocal. He 
appears to have been an agent of Walsingham, but he won 
Babington’s complete confidence, and after the arrest of the con- 
spirators he was committed to the Tower, where he was examined 
on various charges and made a lengthy confession. From this we 
learn that he was introduced to Babington in the middle of June, 
that he might procure him a licence from Walsingham for some 
years of Continental travel : 

I laboured . . . that I might accompany him between the condition 
of a servant and companion, being utterly unable to maintain myself in all 
this journey, thinking with myself that I should both better myself thereby 
both in language and experience, and also do the State much better service 
in that course abroad than in that wherein I remained athome. Babington 
agreed to supply all my charges of travel, and to give me some yearly 
stipend at my return . . . and I telling him that I remained bound with 
two sureties with me, to appear every 20 days at the Court, he offered me 
40l. or 501. to make means for my discharge, which money I received of 
him afterwards to that end the day before my Lady Sidney’s going hence 
towards Flushing.‘ 


“ The dates are difficult to reconcile, for Lady Sidney had gone to Flushing 
before the middle of June, when, according to Poley, he first met Babington. 
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Here, incidentally, we get an important sidelight on Poley’s 
dubious activities. How was it that he, while in the service of the 
Sidneys, and in touch with Walsingham, ‘ remained bound with 
two sureties to appear every twenty days at the Court,’ and had 
to buy his discharge through a gift from Babington ? Was it a 
sequel to his examination concerning Leicester’s Commonwealth ? 
Poley procured Babington a couple of interviews with Walsing- 
ham, who evidently encouraged further confidences by speaking 
favourably of the go-between. On Babington’s asking by what 
means Poley’s credit grew with Mr. Secretary, 


I told him by dealing with his honour on some business of my master, 
Sir Philip Sidney, but he seeming to discredit that and urge me further, 
I told him further I was in a like course of doing service to the State as 
himself had now undertaken. He answered me that was impossible, 
because he knew that all the men of note in England being Catholics had me 
in vehement suspicion. 
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For some time longer Poley continued to play his double part, 
while Walsingham made excuses for postponing a further interview 
with Babington or the grant of his passport. Then when all was 
ready the Government struck. Ballard was arrested at Poley’s 
lodging, immediately after a visit by Thomas Walsingham, ‘ to 
whom I had delivered such speeches as Mr. Secretary had com- 
manded me the day before.’ Babington’s flight followed, and 
before his arrest he wrote Poley a last letter in which affection 
and doubt are pathetically mingled : 

I am the same I always pretended. I pray God you be, and ever so 

remain towards me. Take heed to your own part lest of those my mis- 
fortunes you bear the blame . . . Farewell sweet Robyn, if as I take thee, 
true to me; if not adieu Omnium bipedum nequissimus. Return me thy 
answer for my satisfaction, and my diamond, and what else thou so wilt 
The furnace is prepared wherein our faith must be tried. Farewell till we 
meet, which God knows when. 
When the conspirators were arrested, Poley was committed to the 
Tower, where his confession was written. But, as Babington had 
told him, he was deeply suspected by the Roman Catholics. An 
anonymous informer writing on September 19, 1586, speaks of 
“one Roberte Poole alias Polley,’ whom ‘the Papists give out to 
be the broacher of the last treason.’ They rest persuaded that 
his committal to the Tower was a ‘ blind’ after he had revealed 
the conspiracies ; he had consorted with them by the Council’s 
direction. 

In any case, he cannot have been a close prisoner, for Joan 
Yeomans was again able, with ‘ one W. Golder,’ to visit him and 
bring him letters from Christopher Blunt. How long he was con- 
fined it is difficult to say. Ede speaks of his having come out of 
the Tower in October 1588, and similarly Yeomans of his delivery 
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‘about Michaelmas last.’ But it seems impossible for him to 
have had two years’ continuous imprisonment. There is pre- 
served a petitioning letter by him, apparently addressed to the 
Earl of Leicester. It includes the phrases ‘then went your 
honour immediately to Kylingworth’ [Kenilworth] and ‘ your 
honour’s great business of Parliament.’ It must therefore have 
been written after November 29, 1586, when Leicester returned 
from the unsuccessful campaign in Flanders, and probably 
between February 15 and March 23, 1587, when a Parliament was 
sitting, which the Earl regularly attended. At this time Poley 
cannot have been in the Tower, for he speaks of having recently 
introduced to Christopher Blunt a Thomas Audley who had 
‘ married a near kinswoman of your honour’s first wife,’ and who 
wanted to ‘move some suit’ to the Earl. What can Leicester 
have thought of such a reminder of Amy Robsart, if the reference 
be really to her? Audley had accompanied Poley, among other 
places, to Seething Lane, ‘ where I attended Mr. Thomas Walsing- 
ham for my secret recourse to Mr. Secretary, but all to lost labour 
then and my distress now.’ Here again we have direct evidence 
of Poley’s association with Marlowe’s patron. 

Poley must also have been out of the Tower about Shrovetide 


1588, according to the remarkable evidence on January 7, 1585, 
before the Recorder, of Agnes Hollford, wife of Ralph Hollford, 
hosier. She deposed that on a Friday about Shrovetide last she 
met Mistress Browne, mother of Mistress Yeomans. Mistress 
Browne told her that ‘ Mr. Poley lay at her house, and her daughter 
coming to the house to dry clothes,’ she ‘ found her daughter 
sitting upon the said Poley’s knees, the sight thereof did so strike to 
her heart that she should never recover it. She prayed God to cut 
her off very quickly or else she feared she should be a bawd unto 
her own daughter.’ Her prayer was quickly answered, for when 
Mistress Hollford called on Mistress Browne on the Monday 
following she found her ‘ departed and ready to be carried to the 
Church to be buried, she dying on the Saturday before.’ 

But this divine visitation did not check the guilty pair. 
After another spell of imprisonment Poley was again free about 
Michaelmas, apparently through the intervention of Sir Francis 
Walsingham. ‘ Had I not good luck,’ he told Yeomans, ‘ to get 
out of the Tower? Mr. Secretary did deliver me out.’ ‘ You 
are greatly beholding unto Mr. Secretary,’ replied Yeomans. 
‘Nay,’ said Poley, ‘ he is more beholding unto me than I am unto 
him, for there are further matters between him and me than all 
the world shall know of.’ He further declared that Walsingham 
had contracted a disreputable disease in France. 

After his release Poley took up his quarters at Yeomans’ house, 
and soon managed to get him committed to the Marshalsea for the 
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disregard of a warrant by the Vice-Chancellor, Sir Thomas 
Heneage. Richard Ede again intervened as a peacemaker, but his 
efforts, though they got Yeomans out of prison, ended in failure, 
for Mistress Yeomans, on the pretence that she was going to 
market, finally eloped with Poley. 

In spite of everything, he seems still to have been employed 
as a Government agent. In April 1591 we hear of his delivering 
letters to and from Sir Thomas Heneage ; ‘ he tells Sir Thomas all 
the letters he receives and was sent over by him with divers 
letters a year past.’ On May 25, 1592, Sir Robert Cecil writes to 
Sir Thomas that he has spoken with ‘ Pole ’ and finds him no fool. 
And, according to Miss Eugénie de Kalb in The Times Literary 
Supplement (May 21, 1925), on the very day of Marlowe’s death, 
May 30, 1593, he had in his charge letters from The Hague to the 
Court at Nonesuch. From that time little is heard of him till 
after the close of the century. On December 17, 1600, he writes 
to Cecil in the familiar strain, begging again to be taken into 
favour, and offering to have a book written that will be a counter- 
blast to Jesuit propaganda. 

And thus, so far as I know, this singular figure disappears from 
history. What a tangle of contradictions does his career present ! 
Employed by the advisers both of Elizabeth and Mary, he is 
trusted by neither party. He is in and out of prisons, the Tower, 
the Marshalsea, and (probably) Newgate, but when at liberty he 
is travelling on missions in Scotland, France, and the Netherlands. 
He carries on for years an intrigue with a citizen’s wife, yet gains 
the intimacy of men of quality—Christopher Blunt and Paget, 
not to speak of Anthony Babington. He is at the same time a 
servant inside Walsingham’s house and a spy upon him. He is 
placed as ‘man’ to Sir Philip Sidney that he may ‘the more 
quietly live a Christian life,’ and he is one of the three boon com- 
panions of the ‘ atheist.’ Marlowe in the Deptford tavern where he 
met hisdeath. His presence on that fatal May 30, 1593, makes the 
enigma of that day even more enigmatical. Taking into account 
what we hear about Marlowe’s character from Thomas Kyd and 
others, I am one of those who have been prepared to accept the 
finding of the coroner’s jury that Ingram Frizer killed the drama- 
tist in self-defence. But when one remembers that of the three 
witnesses Poley, by virtue of his varied experience and associa- 
tion with high personages, was probably the predominant figure, 
one is disturbed by the echo of his words, ‘ I will swear and for- 
swear myself rather than I will accuse myself to do me any harm.’ 


F. S. Boas. 
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SOME MORE OLD ADVERTISEMENTS 


In January 1927 I wrote an article in this Review which I called 
‘Some Old Advertisements.’ My idea was not only that my little 
collection would be found to be amusing to read, but that it also 
presented a picture of the period I chose. There is a certain 
truth about an advertisement which may not be found in 
proclamations, speeches, treaties, and all the more serious and 
pompous utterances and documents which belong to an age. 
It is the little things of life which go to make up reality. 

The period I chose before was the year 1820, the year of the 
death of George III. I want now to look back at another date, 
and have this time selected the year 1685—the time of Dryden 
and the age of Louis XIV.—and as newspaper the London Gazette. 
Again it is the year of the death of a king. Charles II. died early 
in the year 1684-85 (for the year then did not begin until the 
end of March), and James II. succeeded him on February 6. 
The year 1820 was before selected because it is about a hundred 
years ago ; 1685 is now chosen because it is at the very dawn of 
the newspaper age : it is not till after this date that the newspaper 
began to take the place of the newsletter. 

On May 23, 1622, Nicholas Bourne and Thomas Archer, 
London booksellers, published the Weekly News from Italy, 
Germanie, etc., which was the first periodical newspaper printed 
in England. In 1685, however, the London Gazette alone was 
licensed to publish political news. The Oxford Gazette had 
appeared on November 4, 1665, and became the London Gazette 
on February 5, 1666, the year of the great fire of London. 

The old Gazette consists of a single small-sized sheet. It is 
marked ‘ Printed by Tho. Newcomb in the Savoy.’ The paper 
is of excellent quality ; and the ink, too, must have been very 
good, for the pages are little faded, and will outlast the modern 
print. We need not praise the Stuart papermaker and printer 
for this. They simply were not clever enough to make bad goods ; 
this is an art reserved for our more accomplished age. 

Now, the contents of this Gazette are thus described in the 
famous third chapter of Macaulay’s History, in which he gives 
so brilliant a description of the state of England in 1685 : 

The contents generally were a Royal proclamation, two or three Tory 
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addresses, notices of two or three promotions, an account of a skirmish 
between the Imperial troops and the Janissaries on the Danube, a descrip- 
tion of a highwayman, an announcement of a grand cockfight between 
two persons of honour, and an advertisement offering a reward for a strayed 


dog. 

This description is a good generalisation, but, like all generalisa- 
tions, can be easily criticised. The body of the Gazette seems to 
me to be of much more interest than this passage indicates, and 
it is my business here to show what is to be found in the advertise- 
ments. 

There are half a dozen to a dozen of these advertisements at 
the end of each number of the Gazette, and it is true that descrip- 
tions of highwaymen, of cockfights, and of lost dogs are to be 
found: these dogs, by the way, are usually spaniels, and liver- 
coloured is a common description. A strayed or a stolen horse is, 
however, more often sought for than a dog, and an apprentice 
or servant who has run away with some of his master’s property 
is very frequently the subject of a notice. 

As a whole the advertisements show the lawless nature of 
these Stuart days. Theft, robbery with violence, abduction 
constantly recur, and doubtless in those days, when there was 
no police force, a notice in the Gazette was one of the only possible 
ways of recovering a loss or tracing a criminal. It is not to be 
wondered at that the days were lawless or that theft was rife 
when it is remembered that in 1685 more than one person in 
each five of the population was in receipt of poor law relief, and 
that this relief in those days was far less than the comparatively 
princely doles which are now given away—though, be it said, in 
spite of our groans, we give now to a proportionately less number 
of recipients. 

My first example is of a highway robbery, and it contains an 
excellently compact description of the whole episode : 

(No. 2345. May 1688.) Whereas the Chester Mail was on Friday set 
upon by a Person on Horseback, between Daventree and Coventry, who 
un-horsed the Boy, after having wounded him, and broke open the Mail, 
and tore most of the Letters ; which it is supposed was done to steal out 
some Letters or Writings of Consequence. The said Person had black 
bushy hair and wore a great coat, with a black Hat, and a Scimiter ; and 
rid without Boots, on a little Horse with a white slip down his face ; and 
was seen to ride through Dunstable towards London on Sunday last in the 
Afternoon. Whoever gives notice of the said Person at the general Letter 


Office in London so as that he be secured shall have Twenty Guineas 
reward. 


But robbery with violence did not flourish upon the roads 
alone, and the following is another good description, this time of 
an act of piracy on the high seas : 


(No. 2291. Nov. 1686.) Whereas the 28th October last, off Rye a French 
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Bark called the St. John of Caen, Daniel Lefort Master was seized by 
20 armed men on Board an Hoy, who carried away the said French Bark 
with her Lading, consisting of 12 Patts of Bees-Wax, 8402 Barbary Goat- 
skins, 200 pieces of Tin, 55 sacks of Gauls, 3 ton of Wood, to Bales of 
Kid-hair and about 100 Piggs of Lead. The said Bark is about 50 Tons, 
Square Stern without a Head, an Half-deck from the Main-Mast, which is 
of one piece, and a blue-painted Stern, The principal person concerned 
in this Piracy is a tall Man about 40 years old, Full-faced, short flaxen 
Hair, inclining tored ... 


Descending from highway robbery and piracy to the misdoings 
of the financial cheat of the period we come to the frauds of a 
gentleman who seems to have chosen his assumed name with 
some art and sense of the future : 


(No. 2041. June 1685.) A Little well set broad Man, of a lean face, 
somewhat swarthy with some marks of the small-pox, black eyes, a straight 
Nose of a middle size, short Raven-Black hair, cut by the top of his 
shoulder and hanging streight down, wearing a light coloured cloath suit 
lined with red and a loose Campaign coat of a sad mixt coloured Chamlet, 
a broad-brim’d gray hat with a black Ribon hat-string, going with the 
Name of Mr. Thomas Walbank, came lately (as he asserted) from London 
(by way of Ireland) to Edinburgh in Scotland and there under colour of 
forged and counterfeit Letters and Commissions from divers Eminent 
Merchants in London, committed several great cheats, and afterwards 
stole away upon a brown Horse about 14 hands high, of which this notice 
is given that he may be Apprehended and brought to Condign Punishment. 


Now proceeding to less serious crime, that of the dishonest 
servant or apprentice, we find this notice : 


(No. 2009. Feb. 1684.) John Bolton (born at Durham) about 20 
or 23 years of age, round faced of a fresh Complexion, full Ey’d, short 
brown Hair curled very little, pretty, tall and slender, in a brown Cloth 
Suit, and a little black Bever-Hatt ; Run away from his Master on Monday 
the 16th Instant with 135L in Money besides Linnen etc. If any one can 
Apprehend and secure the said Party, and give Notice to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Keeper’s Porter in Great Queen-Street, or to Mr. John Roydhouse 
at the Vine in Long-Acre, shall have five guineas reward besides charges. 


Notices of this last type are very common indeed ; they are 
attractive to read because of the close and obviously accurate 
description contained in them. In passing it may be said that 
‘ pock-marked ’ occurs in the large majority of the descriptions. 
To be pock-marked then was almost as common as to be 
vaccinated now. Scarcely less interesting than the faithful 
descriptions of the thieves and runaways themselves and of their 
dress is the enumeration of the articles lost. For example, a 
lady who lived in the Haymarket was not ashamed to advertise 
in June 1685 (No. 2040) that she had lost, besides other things, 
out of her lodgings a ‘ gold scraper for the tongue,’ while William 
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Bond on July 18, 1685 (No. 2orz), left in a hackney coach at 
night 
a Bag made of a Bears Skin, in which was two Indian Gowns, four dozen 


of Gloves, a little Callembout box, two pair of Stockings, four pair of Shooes, 
a Shagreen Case with three razors, three little books, a bundle of papers, 


A mysterious collection to take about in a hackney coach at night. 

The offence of keeping lotteries contrary to His Majesty’s 
letters patent was common enough, and such a notice as the 
following—only remarkable for its fantastic names—is often met 
with : 

(No. 2039. May—June 1685.) Whereas James Rouse and his Wife, 
one Captain Dependy, Robert Quinborrow, John Smith of Warrington in 
Lancashire, John Jones, John Price, John Gutheridge, and John Burgin 
and divers others do in contempt of His Majesties Letters Patent to the 
Loyal Indigent Officers keep Lotteries and Games resembling Lotteries 
in the Countries, some by counterfeit Deputations, others by Deputations 
out of Date; It is therefore earnestly desired, that all Mayors, Bayliffs, 
and other His Majesties Officers will suppress all persons as do Exercise 
any Lotteries or Games resembling Lotteries, others than such as are 
Deputed under the Hands of some of the Commissioners and their Seal of 
Office, with this inscription MELIORA DESIGNAVI. 


Before deserting the subject of crime I find it interesting to 
read three advertisements which show how unfortunate was the 
Royal household on April 23, 1685, the day of the coronation of 
His Majesty King James II. 

(No. 2028. Ap. 1685.) Lost of His Majesties Plate at Westminster 
Hall the 23rd of this Instant April at the coronation, viz 2 spoons with 
the Arms and Cypher of His Majesty when Duke of York 1 Fork the same 
4 spoons without a Mark 4 Forks without a Mark 2 Salts no Mark: 
Whoever have found the aforesaid Plate, or any part of it, are desired to 
bring it to His Majesties Pantrey at Whitehall, and they shall be rewarded 
for their pains. 


The Crown, it is to be noticed, with due caution commits itself 
to no named reward. 

This loss was only the beginning, for in a day or two, when the 
first violence of the stir in His Majesty’s ‘ pantrey ’ had subsided, 
a very much more serious commotion apparently arose amongst 
the officers of His Majesty’s Jewel House : 


(No. 2029. Ap. 30 to May 4, 1685.) Lost at their Majesties Coronation, 
the Button off His Majesties Scepter, set about with 24 small Diamonds 
three rubies and three Emeralds; a Pendant Pearl from His Majesties 
Crown, about 9 Carrets or 30 Common Grains, and about 16 great links of 
a Gold Chain. Whoever gives notice thereof to the Officers of His Majesties 
Jewel-House, shall be well rewarded. 


The Crown, it will be seen, still preserves the same cautious 
reserve in the matter of naming the reward which will be given, 
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but appears, by the second advertisement and the advance of 
‘rewarded ’ to ‘ well-rewarded,’ to indicate that it had intended 
to be mean over the matter of the spoons, forks, and salts lost 
from the King’s ‘ pantrey.’ 

While the commotion over the loss of the Royal jewels was 
still alive a further loss was seemingly reported to the officers of 
His Majesty’s Board of Green Cloath : 


(No. 2032. May 1685.) Whereas divers parcels of Table Linnen 
Pewter and other Necessaries provided and used at His Majesties Coronation 
Dinner on the 23rd day of April last, have been taken away from and about 
Westminster-Hall, and are yet concealed. All persons are hereby required 
who have any of His Majesties Goods of what sort soever in their Custody, 
forthwith to bring them to Whitehall and there give notice of the same 
at his Majesties Board of Green-Cloath, upon pains of being prosecuted 
according to law... . 


Evidently this time it was too much. The Crown’s belief in the 
honesty of its subjects was shaken and the idea of loss was given 
up—these things had been taken away. There was still, however, 
a lingering hope of honesty or repentance, for the thief is kindly 
invited to come to Whitehall and give up the articles (and himself). 

Passing now from crime to a notice which may or may not 
speak of a crime, consider this advertisement by an unfortunate 
mother who has lost her daughter : 


(No. 2048. July 1685.) Mary Pound a Girl about Eleven years old, little 
for her age, with small black eyes, a round Pale Face with full red lips, 
dark brown hair cut short, tyed behind with a black ribbon Gold Knobbed 
Ear Rings in her Ears ; a little Burial Gold Ring, with a little ring over it 
on her middle Finger; a black and white striped Bengall night Gown 
unlined, a black Crape under Petticoat, White Thread Stockings, and Black 
Cloth shoes, Went from her Mothers house. .. . 


It was foolish to let the little thing go abroad with so much gold 
upon her. I do not understand, however, how she came to be 
wearing her nightgown, if by nightgown is meant what we under- 
stand by that garment. 

Poor little Mary Pound! Was she just lost, or had she been 
knocked on the head in those dirty, dark streets for the sake of 
her gold earrings and gold burial ring by ‘some son of Belial 
flown with insolence and wine’? I hate to think that this could 
have happened, and prefer to believe that she was simply lost 
and wandering about the city, her small black eyes wide open 
in her round, pale face as she looked at the strange sights. She 
might see strange beasts, for example a dromedary : 


(No. 2057. Aug. 1685.) These are to give notice That there is now to 
be seen at the Mermaid-Inn in Carter-Lane near St. Pauls Church London, a 
large Dromedary seven Foot high and 12 Foot long, taken from the Turks 
at the Siege of Vienna. The same is to be sold. 
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And, a little further on, a ‘ rhynoceros’ : 


(No. 2122. March 1686.) These are to give Notice, that the strange 
Beast called the Rhynoceros, will be sent beyond Sea, and therefore will 
not be seen in the City after the 14th April next, which it may be in the 
mean time at the Bell-Savage on Ludgate-hill. 


Or she might have squeezed her way into an auction-room and 
watched the sale of two elephants : 


(No. 2011. Feby. 1684.) On the 15th of March next, will be Exposed to 
Sale by the Candle Two Elephants; the one male the other Female, the 
price and places where to be seen and Sold shall be notified by Printed Bills 
on the 5th of March. 


Let us imagine this sale to have taken place in the stable where 
the two great beasts were kept and the excited bidding with little 
Mary Pound present, her eyes black and bright, looking on as it 
took place ‘ by the candle’ : 


After dinner we met and sold the hulkes, where pleasant to see how 
backward men are at first to bid; and yet when the candle is going out 
how they bawl. (Pepys Diary 3 Spt. 1662.) 


Mary Pound was not the only child to be missing. Here is a 
notice about a boy, probably an apprentice : 


(No. 2009. Feb. 1684.) George Cope a Youth about 16 years of age, 
tall slender of a fair complexion, having light coloured hair with a sad 
colour’d suit, and a Campane Coat of white cloth ; Run away on Wednes- 
day morning between the 11th Instant, from his Master Mr. Benson, next 
door to the Three Tuns at Charing-Cross ; whoever gives notice of him to 
his said Master shall be rewarded for their pains. 


While my next notice speaks of an unfortunate little coloured 
boy in the manner in which one might refer to a dog: 


(No. 2019. March 1685.) A Taunymore with short bushy Hair very 
well shaped in a gray Livery lined with Yellow, about 17 or 18 years of 
Age, with a Silver Collar about his Neck, with these directions Captain 
George Hasting’s Boy, Brigadier in the Kings Horse-Guards. Whoever 
brings him to the Suger Loafe in the Pall Mall, shall have 40 s. reward. 


Apparently it was common for these boys and for Indians to 
make off. The ‘ unusual’ and horrible shape attributed to the 
following runaway, when read literally, affords the reader a 
shock : 

(No. 2337. Ap. 1688.) One John Newmoone alias Shackshoone, an 
indian of an unusual shape, having a child growing out of his side, low of 


stature and of swarthy Complexion, belonging to Sir Thomas Grantham, 
Knight run away. . .. 


I have mentioned the darkness of the streets, and until the 
last year of the reign of Charles II. they were completely unlighted. 
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Heming then undertook to light them, but he was apparently not 
the only undertaker. 

(No. 2092.. Dec. 1685.) Whereas Anthony Vernatty Gent obtained a 
Patent from His Late Majestie, for enlightening the Streets, by.a new sort 
of Lantern with Lamps. These are to give Notice That the said Mr. 
Vernatty may be treated with at the Coffee house under Scotland-yard 
Gate every day from 11 till 1 a clock. 


Lighting streets is a small beginning of the advances with 
which we are so familiar. In those days modern science was in 
its infancy: Newton’s Principia was published as a complete 
work in 1687. There are, however, occasionally in the advertise- 
ments glimpses of invention and improvements of industry, as, 
for example : 

(No. 2009. Feb, 1685.) His Majesty having been graciously pleased 
to grant unto James Delabadie Esq. His Letters Patent for the sole use 
and benefit of an Engine in all His Majestie’s Dominions for beautifying 
of cloth Serges, Cottons, Bayes, and all Woolen Manufactory by Napping 
or Freezing the same without Honey, Mollesses or any Moisture, whereby 
the said Goods are greatly improved and preserved from Moulding though 
never so long kept, it being a different manner (and which renders them 
much more beautiful for sale) then any formerly used ; These are therefore 
to give notice, That the said Engins are now ready for publick use, and 
that the places for receiving the said Goods is at the House which was 
formerly the Windsor-Castle-Tavern in the Old Fish street next door to 
the sign of the Dolphin where all persons may have their goods done at 
reasonable Rates; Likewise old Clothes are by this means made like New. 


As for medicine, there are to be found advertisements by those 
who claim faithfully to make up prescriptions. A reference to 
one means of healing now extinct is contained in a proclamation 
which, though not, properly speaking, an advertisement, I cannot 
refrain from quoting : 

(No. 2279... Sept. 1687.) His Majesty having been pleased in the late 
Progress to Touch for the Evil, above 5,000 Persons, His Majestie’s Sergeant 
Chyrurgeon hath observed a great Neglect in the Ministers of the several 
Parishes in not keeping (as they ought to do) lists of those for whom they 
have certi’d, in order to their obtaining Tickets to be Touched : For want 
whereof, several abuses have been committed ; And many that have been 
Touched before, producing Certificates, as if it had not been 0, have had 
new pieces of Gold given them, contrary to the establish’d order, which 
the respective Ministers therefore are required to be more careful in for the 
future. 


This business of ‘ touching’ was clearly a dirty and unpleasant 
affair ; and there is another proclamation in the Gazette which 
prescribes a ‘ close season’ owing to the warmth of the weather. 
It was doubtless difficult, though not impossible, to obtain baths 
in those times : 


(No. .2042. June 1685.) . Whereas there have been several mistakes 
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in a great many persons coming to the Royal ‘Bagnio in Newgate street, 
London all Gentlemen and Ladies are desired to. take; notice: that the 
days for Gentlemen are Mundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays and Frydays; 
and for Ladies Wednesdays and Saturdays in every week, from six in the 
Morning till ten at Night, where are large Baths with several degrees of 
Heat, being very Healthful and Delightful for all People, who may be 
there shaved and cupt after the best manner, the whole charge being 
but 5s. 6d. 


The washing, shaving and cupping ought certainly to be done. in 
the best manner at this price. 

Though medical knowledge was not great, the maker of pills 
and nostrums evidently earned his daily bread : 


(No. 2286. Oct. 1687.) Whereas there are several Pretenders to that 
Pill commonly called Scot’s Pill, or Dr. Andersons: these are to Certifie, 
That the Onely True Pill is sold at the Royal Coffee-house near Charing 
Cross, at the sign of the Coffin in Warwick-Lane. .. . 


This gentleman approaches the modern style of advertisement by 
way of warning against imitations—though he was apparently so 
much carried way with the brilliance of his idea that he forgot 
to notice the unfortunate address he gave. Perhaps he was in 
league with another advertiser whose address is similar : 


(No. 2035. May 1685.) Mr. William Russell at the Sign of the Four 
Coffins in Fleet street near Fleet-Bridge, hath a Secret to preserve dead 
Bodies, so that the Corps may be safely conveyed to any part of this 
Nation or elsewhere, he having had the honour to be imployed by most 
persons of Quality for some years past, and for the ready supply of those 
who live at a great distance he hath Coffins ready made rich or plain, of 
a sort of Wood that. will endure until the Body is fully dissolved; For 
want of such Coffins most persons of Qualitie’s Vaults are much annoyed. 
There also you may be fitted with Mourning for Rooms, and all things 
fitting for a Funeral at reasonable Rates. 


Educational advertisements are uncommon ; here is one: 


(No. 2102. Jan. 1685.) Monsieur Meure of Saumur in France, where 
he hath had several English Gentlemen under his Care and Education, 
keepeth now a Boarding School in London, and teacheth French, Latin, 
Greek, Geography, Mathematics, etc. Also Writing, fencing and Dancing. 
He may be spoken with at his school next door to the White-hart Inn in 
Long-acre near Covent-Garden. 


It is a small point, but curious, that the schoounaster of a hundred 
years ago said the mathematics while the Stuart schoolmaster 
says mathematics as we do. 

The following shows that there were not only schools but 
“old boys,’ and ‘ old boys,’ moreover, who held dinners : 


(No. 2348. May 1688.) All Gentlemen, heretofore scholars of the Biggin 
School in Hitchen in the County of Hertford are desired to meet at the 
George & Vultur tavern upon Ludgate Hill, on the 30h. of this instant 
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May, then and there to Chuse Stewards, and to consult other things 
necessary for there establishing an Annual Feast, 


There at the George & Vultur tavern upon Ludgate the ‘ old 
boys ’ of Biggin school might discuss a match of cocking : 

(No. 2094. Dec. 1685.) This is to give Notice, That there will be a 
Great Match of Cocking between Leicestershire and Oxfordshire Gentlemen, 
being kept at the Sign of the Crane in Leicestershire, beginning the last 
‘Monday in January 


or mention their fancies for the Newmarket races : 


(No. 2310. Jan. 1687.) At New-Market on Wednesday in Easter 
week next 1688 in a Plate of 100 Guinea’s value to be run for, by Horses, 
Mares and Geldings that never run before ; Gentlemen are to ride them- 
selves, Three Heats, Twelve Stone weight ; a Stranger to put in for his 
Horse Ten Guineas. The Nobility and Gentry that contribute to this 
Plate are desired to pay in their Contribution-money to Mr. Richard Hoare 
Goldsmith at the Golden Bottle in Cheapside London ; or to Mr. Clayton 
at his House in New-Market. No Horse can run for this Plate that is 
not kept one full Month before the day of Running. 


But I have quoted enough to show the character of old 
advertisements of 1685, and will conclude, since I have spoken 
chiefly of London, with a notice of street widening—it concerns 
old London Bridge : 


(No. 2061. Aug. 1685.) The Lord Mayor & Court of Aldermen having 
directed, That as well the Draw-Bridge.as the rest of the Common Passage 
over London Bridge should (for the general convenience and safety of all 
Passengers) be enlarged from Twelve to the width of Twenty foot. These 
are to give notice to all Makers of Hoyes, Cars, Lighters or Barges, and to 
all others concerned, That (to this end) the Gullet under the said Draw- 
Bridge (commonly called the Draw-Bridge Lock) will be stopped up all 
the month of September next and no longer. 


This piece of street widening was, I imagine, urgently necessary, 
as the notice shows that the roadway of London Bridge, the only 
passage over the river, was until 1685 but 12 feet wide. The 
word cars was a misprint for crares (trading vessels), and the 
correction was duly advertised (Gazette, No. 2062), since it misled 
into the belief that the passage on the roadway was being inter- 
rupted. The correction would be more important to-day ! 


CARROL ROMER. 


Vor. CIV—No. 620 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


MEMORIES OF 1914—1918 


VIII. DAWN ON THE ASIAGO > 


Eppy1nc clouds swept over the vast expanse of plain which lay 
between the mountains and the Adriatic, shrouding the Euganean 
hills and the cities and villages over which Venice had in time 
past held sway. Of late the tumult of war had desecrated this 
smiling countryside, and men of many nations had thronged the 
dusty roads. The Lion of St. Mark, still proudly erect in the 
Piazza of Vicenza, had looked down for many months on a motley 
array of uniforms, grey, khaki and light blue, made yet more 
vivid by the distinguishing colours and emblems of rank or regi- 
ment, the kilts and glengarries of the Scottish regiments, the 
plumes of the Bersaglieri, the badges of the Alpini and Black 
Arditi, the dark headdresses of the Chasseurs Alpins. Now the 
tide of war which had beaten for so long against the barrier of 
the Piave lines had ebbed. But high on the Trentine Alps above 
the clouds the war did not seem far away. It was the morning 
of November 11, 1918, but news of the Armistice had not reached 
this remote corner of the far-flung battle line. 

I made my way down the road through the great pine-woods 
towards our old front line, from which the 48th (South Midland) 
Division had advanced a few days before through the little town 
of Asiago, up the gorges of the Val d’Assa, and into a remote 
beyond. Through the trees I heard the familiar tramp of soldiers 
on the march, and I stood at the side of the road to watch the 
return of an infantry brigade from its last fight. For nearly four 
years this brigade had been on foreign service, in the mud of the 
Ypres salient, on the chalk uplands of Picardy, and latterly amid 
the rocks and pine-woods of the Asiago Plateau. The last of 
their battles was fought. This was the hour of victory, the 
long-awaited hour, the consummation of four years of unremitting 
toil and sacrifice. Yet on the faces of these men who had borne 
the burden and heat of the day I could discern neither triumph 
nor relief. Their faces were grey with the fatigue of many days 
of marching and fighting ; their uniforms were stained with mud 
and dust ; the burden of rifle, pack and steel helmet which each 
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man bore lay heavy on them. Their weariness of body wasmatched 
by a yet greater weariness in their eyes. Yet both in their eyes 
and in their bearing the dominant impression was one of dignity. 
These men had lived long in the Valley of the Shadow ; they had 
learned there to distinguish between the false and the true. Their 
eyes were free from illusion, yet in them there was nothing of 
bitterness. Their bearing was proud, but in it there was nothing 
of arrogance. Theirs was the considerate pride of the craftsman 
in the greatest of all crafts, that of life. Their apprenticeship 
to that craft had been long and arduous. It was ended. They 
were men. 

The regiments passed by and disappeared into the pine-woods 
girdling the mountain road ; the tramp of their feet died away. 
Yet I can see them still, each with his heavy burden, and I can 
hear the rhythm of those marching feet. I see them sometimes 
as a South Midland brigade, but more often as the men of that 
generation, my own, who when offered the heaviest of burdens, 
in the creation of which they had had no share, accepted it uncom- 
plaining and marched away, passing out of the sight of men. 
Perhaps some such thought was in the mind of the Commander- 
in-Chief when in his despatch describing this memorable day he 
wrote : 


By the long road they trod with so much faith and with such devoted 
and self-sacrificing bravery we have arrived at victory, and to-day they 
have their reward. 


We had our reward ; we have it still. I knew well, as I watched 
the regiments pass, what that reward was, for of late I had been 
reading Songs before Sunrise. 


Unto each man his handiwork, unto each his crown, 
The just Fate gives ; 
Whoso takes the world’s life on him and his own lays down, 
He, dying so, lives. 
Whoso bears the whole heaviness of the wronged world’s weight, 
And puts it by, 
It is well with him suffering, though he face man’s fate; 
How should he die ? 


The road led to the little town of Asiago, which was my 
destination, but I turned aside in the vicinity of a small chapel 
which had escaped destruction, though within a few yards of our 
front line, owing to the protection afforded by a steep bank. On 
the far side of the bank the battlefield of the Asiago Plateau 
came into full view; in the background was a range of moun- 
tains, cleft by the Val d’Assa. In the foreground were our 
trenches and barbed wire ; on the wire the ‘ heart-shaking jests of 
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decay ’ were lolling. For no apparent reason desultory shots 
were still being fired from some quarter ; a bullet flashed by me 
with the sound of a whiplash, as of old. I traversed No Man’s 
Land, eloquent still of battle, here derelict rifles and equipment, 
there a grey figure recumbent and unheeding of the coming of 
peace. A machine-gun in the Austrian front line was trained on 
our lines ; the belt of cartridges was partly fired. A jagged rent 
in an unfired cartridge showed where the bullet had passed which 
had silenced this gun for ever and had put out the light of a 
man’s life. 

Late that afternoon I returned through the woods and reached 
the hutment camp near Tattenham Corner, where the road passed 
over the summit of the range and by a series of traverses on the 
mountain-side descended several thousand feet to the plain. News 
of the Armistice had arrived, but there was no sign of unusual 
animation. The clouds had settled on the mountains ; a grey mist 
eddied to and fro, clinging to the huts and pine trees. Shadowy 
groups of men could be discerned, but they appeared to be engaged 
on the usual errands of camp life. There was nothing to distin- 
guish this day from any other day in the past four years. 

At Tattenham Corner my usual good fortune enabled me to 
intercept a lorry descending to the plain, and I arrived at Thiene, 
a large village, at this time the railhead for the British and Italian 
forces on the mountains to the north. There was a considerable 
military population of ‘ base details’; the civil population was 
there in force, supplemented by a considerable accession of camp 
followers of the traditional type. No one here had any occasion 
to be tired, and a merry evening was clearly in prospect. 

I dined with several officers at the billet of the Town Major. 
Most of them wore the badges of infantry regiments and the 
insignia which spoke of wounds or long service at the front. The 
meal was strangely quiet, and the thoughts of some were perhaps 
wandering, as were mine, over the past four years. How like this 
dinner was to a thousand other dinners, in which the tradition, 
handed down by generations of army cooks, that an officer must 
have a four-course meal in the evening in any circumstances, had 
been faithfully observed. Soup, disguised bully beef, tinned fruit, 
sardine on toast—I had eaten it how often, and in what strange 
surroundings! Yet how different was the meal in every other 
way! There had been dinners which were the prelude to hazardous 
occasions ; why had they been so merry, while this dinner, the 
prelude to secure and ordered existence, was so quiet ? Could it 
be that the absence from our board of Death, so long our neigh- 
bour, and the arrival of Life, so long a stranger to us, was causing 
embarrassment ? We had always disliked that dark figure at 
the table, but we had got to know him well. This bright presence 
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was very welcome ; but we did not know: him yet, and he was 
reported to have odd ways. We would have felt more comfort- 
able if we had had with us certain absent friends, people who had 
greeted the dark figure when he first arrived with an easy 
familiarity, had always got on well with him, slapped him on the 
back in moments of excitement ; they were the people who would 
have put this new arrival at his ease, made the evening go, perhaps 
kept him in his place if he essayed any of his well-known practical 
jokes. What an evening it might have been if only they had 
been here ! 

Dinner over, we made our way towards the. Officers’ Club. 
An Italian band was occupied in playing the national anthems 
of the Allies, and there was a substantial amount of excitement, 
mostly contributed by the representatives of the Latin races: 
The few British soldiers contented themselves for the most part 
with carrying their officers on their shoulders round the square. 
There was a general sense that the tributes which were being paid 
to the British armies should meet with some response, and at last 
an officer was found willing to undertake the task. He was possibly 
not the most suitable, as he spoke no Italian, belonged to the non- 
combatant services, and was in a state of considerable exhilara- 
tion. He discharged his task, however, to the satisfaction of the 
crowd, and his references to the sacrifices which he had made 
during the war and to his wife and family in Lancashire drew tears 
from himself and a further instalment of the National Anthem 
from the Italian band. 

A few days later, in circumstances of greater dignity, I paraded 
my command to read to them a Special Order of the Day. Many 
of them had been on active service for the major part of the war ; 
several were regular soldiers and had taken part in battles so dis- 
tant as to be almost forgotten—Mons, Marne and the first Ypres. 
In a silence which had its origin as much in emotion as in discipline, 
I read those eloquent words in which the thanks of the nation were 
conveyed to the forces in the field : 


Between that date and this you have traversed a long apd weary road, 
Defeat has more than once stared you in the face. Your ranks have been 
thinned again and again by wounds, sickness and death, but your faith 
has never faltered, your courage has never failed, your hearts have never 
known defeat. With your allied comrades you have won the day. 


Winter in the Lombardy Plain was bitterly cold, in marked 
contrast to the grilling heat which we had endured during the 
summer. The base at Arquata Scrivia, in which I found myself 
at the end of the year, was fog-bound and cheerless. A peculiar, 
and most unjust, scheme of demobilisation was in force, which 
decreed that men should be released in an order of priority deter- 
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mined by professions and trades instead of length of service, and 
conferred on married men with four years’ service in the field the 
privilege of seeing the return home of boys in certain selected 
trades who had arrived at the war in the late autumn of 1918. 
The anger and discontent which was prevalent on the Western 
Front in the months following the Armistice was attributed to 
the inevitable reaction following on the strain of years of war. 
But the responsibility rested in a considerable measure on the 
distinguished authors of this scheme of demobilisation. It gave 
me, however, as a ‘student,’ the opportunity of early release 
from the army. I spent some days at a camp waiting for the 
demobilisation train among the most remarkable crowd of 
‘ students ’ who have ever confessed to that title. Two jockeys 
were conspicuous among them ; others whose acquaintance with 
the racecourse was evident had presumably seen themselves 
described in the Press as students of form, and in the absence of 
any other occupation set out in the bulky official handbook, had 
selected this group as most nearly describing their means of liveli- 
hood. A puzzled agricultural labourer who had entered himself 
as a ‘ farm assist.’ was reported to be proceeding home in the 
privileged category of chemists. 

On a bitter morning we marched to the station and boarded a 
ramshackle collection of outworn trucks which was described as 
atrain. There was a carriage, with compartments for the officers, 
of the type now reserved for exhibition in museums, and a rapid 
survey enabled me to ascertain that one compartment, already 
occupied by the train adjutant, alone possessed a complete set 
of glass and seats on both sides. I felt that this compartment 
presented peculiar attractions for a journey of several days, in 
part through the Mont Cenis Tunnel and High Savoy, in mid- 
winter. The same thought occurred to a mining engineer from 
the Rand. We put our point of view to the train adjutant, who 
proved amenable, and remained in his excellent company until our 
arrival at Cherbourg some days later, in spite of frequent and 
determined efforts to dislodge us made by the train commandant. 
We invariably obeyed his orders, but the train had a lamentable 
habit of starting at the precise moment when our baggage was 
at last collected and preparations for moving had reached an 
advanced stage. 

In other wars the departure of troops for active service, and 
their return home, has usually been the occasion of some ceremony 
or mark of appreciation, repugnant to a few, but a source of 
pleasure to many. The soldier of the Great War was denied any 
ceremony on his departure for the Front for military reasons well 
understood and appreciated by all. The imagination of those in 
authority did not enable them to realise how much it would have 
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meant to the soldier, not only at that time, but in the years to 
come, if he had been permitted to return to his county or town 
with his battalion, the band at the head playing the old familiar 
tunes, his comrades by his side. A scheme by which composite 
battalions of soldiers with a certain length of service belonging 
to the same regiment were collected at demobilisation camps and 
sent home as units could not have been more cumbrous than the 
group scheme, and the industrial needs of the country, which 
apparently led to the adoption of that scheme, could have been 
met by the early demobilisation of the battalions drawn from the 
industrial areas most in need of labour. The return home had 
been much in the thoughts of the soldier ; little did he expect that 
it would take the form ultimately decreed, and that he would be 
handed a railway ticket and be told to get out of his uniform as 
soon as possible. The arrival of the train by which I travelled 
from Southampton to’ Wimbledon was greeted by two girls, who 
loitered for a few moments on the bridge and waved ahand. We 
marched to the demobilisation camp, attracting not the smallest 
notice. Long before dawn the next morning I found myself in 
charge of my last parade. I gave for the last time the familiar 
orders; the men disappeared into the cold and darkness. I 
returned to the mess-room and sat by the fire. I had several hours 
to wait, but I had no desire to sleep again. In my last hours as a 
soldier I wanted to think, and in the firelight the memorable 
years marched by. 

I saw a heather moor in southern England, the train throbbing 
into unknown night, the cliffs of Dover fading into the sea, the 
wilderness of white tents of the great base camp, the road by the 
sand dunes of Etaples, the French labourer in his blouse silhouetted 
against the sunset on the railway singing the Marseillaise as the 
troops passed by, the muddy Lys, the gloom of a Flanders twilight, 
the march of tired men on the long road from Steenwerck to the 
south, and the warm glow of the braziers in the farm near Bois 
Grenier where at last it ended. 

The scene moved to the Somme. I heard the thunder of the 
guns, the roar and echo of the heavy shells in the rpins of Albert. 
I saw the fitful moonlight among the ruins of Albert Cathedral, 
the dark walls of the chateau mess and the faces in the candle- 
light, the ghastly desolation and all-pervading mud of La Boisselle, 
the trees rent into strange shapes, the mine craters round the 
riven cemetery and the untouched cross, the barbed wire dark 
against the snow, the rank grass swaying mournfully in the wind, 
the coming of a winter dawn. 

The Great Bear rose to the north above the dark mass of 
Thiepval Wood. The trees echoed endlessly to the crash of bombs 
and the staccato clamour of machine-guns. The uplands beyond 
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from Beaumont’ Hamel to Serre were ablaze with the lurid light 
of a night bombardment. The air was shrill with the passing 
shells. The mill of Authuille stood sentinel above the flooded 
whispering Ancre.. The marshes were aglow in the sunset. It 
was night ; the glare of the Verey lights descending over No- 
Man’s Land illumined the stark ruins of Thiepval Chateau; 
Mouquet Farm gleamed in the sunlight at the end of the valley. 
The chalk parapets of Leipzig Redoubt lay but a short distance 
away. Nightmare days and nights succeeded each other, domi- 
nated by the torment of unceasing shell fire. 

The scene moved north again. I saw the waves lapping the 
belts of wire on the Belgian shore, the moonlight on the Yser 
marshes, the mist rising from the lagoons and swamps, the 
ghostly forms, the lonely causeways, the broken chancel of St. 
George’s. I heard the stuttering machine-guns blending weirdly 
with the cries of the wild-fowl and the giant shells from the naval 
guns far overhead amid the bombing aeroplanes on their way to 
Bruges. I saw the long road leading from Nieuport to the south, 
and the longer road which led to Ypres. 

The scene changed once more. I ascended the Trentine Alps 
up to and beyond the clouds, and standing among the giant 
boulders looked far over the Venetian plain, seeing from time to 
time a straggling village through a rift in the clouds, and the tops 
of mountains scattered far and wide like dream islands in a for- 
gotten sea. To the north lay rocks ending in pine-woods. Where 
the pines ended lay the front line, and ruined Asiago beyond. I 
watched a brigade marching back from its last fight. 

How much I had seen in these first years of manhood! What 
strange and wayward experiences had been mine! How much 
of the infinite variety of human nature, of the depths of the human. 
heart, had been revealed to me, who had lived on terms of intimacy 
with men from the four corners of the world, who had known 
the comradeship of five nations in arms! No longer could I think 
of men in terms of profession, class or creed. I had other and truer 
standards by which I might judge my fellow-men ; I had with 
them a bond of union, a bond of common experience and common 
humanity, forged in the fires of war. 

The tragic drama in which I had played an insignificant part 
was ended. Drama was said to purge the emotions through pity 
and fear. Now that the stage was empty, and the storm of 
emotion and conflict was stilled, it was time to reflect. What 
were these emotions of pity and fear? We watched a great 
drama on the stage. We saw man in conflict with forces beyond 
his control and overwhelmed. We were moved by sorrows 
greater than our own. Yet as the curtain fell we had not a less, 
but a greater, faith in that strange substance with which we were 
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endued. We felt that we were greater than we knew. The frets 
of every day, our petty ambitions, the whips and scorns of time, 
were of less moment. Life was on a higher plane. We could 
almost see it whole. 

Such was the influence of tragic drama on the stage. Had 
tragic experience a lesser power? Had the tragedy of the war 
taught humanity any lesson of abiding value? Was there any 
gain to set against apparent loss? Could anything atone for so 
much sorrow, such loss of young and splendid life ? Could ancient 
hatreds die, and reconciliation come, as it came in Juliet’s tomb, 
now that friend and foe, alike writ in sour misfortune’s book, had 
been borne to a triumphant grave, and the youth of the world lay 
dead, their vault a feasting presence full of light ? 

Were the hearts of men changed ? Many were broken ; some 
were bitter ; were any purged ? They had gone out into the dawn 
to meet death and had looked back on the setting sun over fields 
of carnage. They had lived for long in the shadow of death. 
They had seen, perhaps they had done, terrible things, deeds of 
violence and shame. 

Yet there was another side to war: the evocation of noble 
qualities through generous service, the triumph of the spirit of 
man over disaster and death. How many men had gone to death 
as to a holiday and in the reckless generosity of youth had thrown 
away their lives ‘as ’twere a careless trifle’! The more a man 
had to give, the more proudly and gladly did he give it. Hours 
of disaster had revealed the real greatness of men, and indeed 
of nations, and especially my own. The stubborn valour that 
was our proudest tradition had never risen to greater heights than 
in the desolate wastes of Passchendaele in the autumn of 1917, 
and on the Somme uplands in March of the following year. In 
our darkest hours of defeat had been revealed the undying genius 
of our race. What the ugliness of war had clouded it could not 
utterly destroy. Surely there had remained even to the end an 
element of romance, ‘ high heart, high speech, high deeds ’mid 
honouring eyes,’ for what more could a man ask than the 
companionship of brave, loyal, generous men, his country’s 
chivalry ? In our hearts there would always be the memory of 
the undaunted courage, the strength and gentleness of simple 
men whom we had known. 

In the flickering light of the fire the men with whom I had 
served passed by. How greatly I had been privileged in my 
friends, and what havoc the war had wrought in that gallant 
company which even now I could see in the candlelight of the 
mess in Frechencourt, and whose laughter I could still hear, Noel 
Blakeway dead at La Boisselle,W. B. Algeo, Harry Mansel Pleydell, 
dead at Thiepval, Willie Green dead at Leipzig Redoubt, Ian 
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Clarke dead at Beaumont Hamel, Robin Kestell Cornish dead at 
Passchendaele! Name after name rose in my mind of others who 
had gone from the chateau mess to die on the Somme or in later 
battles of the war. The hand of death had been heavy too on 
my men. Never again would I find my trusted sergeant-major 
by my side at the head of my company on the march or in the 
cold light of dawn when the stand-to-arms passed down the 
expectant lines. There was something of music in their very 
names, that music which must have stirred the hearts of thousands 
at memorial services, and has called forth from a Rugby poet some 
exquisite lines : 


These were my friends. Ah! stay and tell again 
Those lovely names. The grave voice passes on. 

This iantern searching through the field of dead 
Lights one by one the sleepers and is gone. 


Dawn came at last, heralding the new life. I laid aside my 
memories, and set out across Wimbledon Common to the adventure 
of peace. That adventure did not at first present all the attrac- 
tions attributed to it in popular report, and I learned how large 
an element of truth lay in Othello’s great cry: ‘ Farewell, the 
tranquil mind! farewell, content !’ which I had quoted in irony 
as the train left Arquata Scrivia on my journey home. As 1919 
wore on I was surprised, in common with many others who fought 
in the war, at the hatred and bitterness preached and _ practised 
by many who had never borne arms, and I was much distressed 
by the drifting apart into two opposing camps of those who had 
fought as comrades in the war. The industrial troubles of late 
1919 must have depressed me considerably, as some rough notes 
written at the time, couched in the language of exaggeration, 
show : 


Everywhere we watch the triumph of the old régime and concurrently 
the inevitable growth of anarchy. And we who fought for a dream of a 
new world are weary and impotent. We have lost our leaders. We are 
but a remnant. Our hearts are in the past. 


The notes are headed by two lines of John Masefield : 


And all their passionate hearts are dust, 
And dust the great idea that burned. 


My gloomy forebodings proved wrong in the event in this, 
though not in other countries. That they proved wrong, and that 
our land has been mercifully free from violence, I attribute in a 
great measure to the determination of those who fought in the 
war never to engage in civil strife against their late comrades. 
The advocates of violent courses, on each side, have been drawn 
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almost exclusively from the ranks of those who took no combatant 
part in the Great War. 

A visitor to the battlefields often finds it hard to trace the lines. 
of his old trenches, in so great a degree has the material havoc 
of the war been made good. It is surely not too much to hope 
that the moral havoc has disappeared in no less measure. There 
are other wounds of war which cannot be healed. Nothing can 
restore to us the men whom we loved, nor give to the England of 
the future the inspiration of their presence,.and the men. who, 
would have been their sons. Among the men of my generation 
there are many who must carry during long years the burden of 
wounds and ill-health, among the women many who must support 
the greater burden of frustrate lives. The hurrying feet of the 
years will break us more surely than other generations on whom 
the yoke of inauspicious stars has not pressed. 

Not to us will be vouchsafed the opportunity to form a reasoned 
judgment on those events in which we took part and to determine 
their place in the scheme of things. We were too busily engaged. 
We suffered too much. Only after a hundred years are we begin- 
ning to understand the Napoleonic wars. And it may be profit- 
able, in considering the issues of the Great War, to turn to that 


* splendid epic, The Dynasts, in which the greatest of contemporary 


writers, through the medium of the Spirit of the Pities, the Ironic 
Spirit, and the Spirit of the Years meeting on the field of Waterloo 
and afterwards in the Overworld, spoke his considered judgment 
on those wars. which devastated Europe a century ago, and in 
the course of their devastation emancipated the mind of man 
throughout Western Europe. 

The Imperial Guard is broken, and the clocks of the world 
have struck Napoleon’s last empery hour ; the Spirit of the Pities 
asks if this is the last Esdraelon of a moil for mortal man’s efface- 
ment, and the Spirit Ironic replies : 


Warfare mere, 
Plied by the Managed for the Managers ; 
To wit: by frenzied folks who profit nought 
For those who profit all ! 


But the Spirit Ironic has not the last word. The semi-chorus 
of the Pities speaks of the Will awaking ‘ in a genial germing pur- 
pose, and for loving-kindness’ sake.’ 

And at last all the spirits join in one splendid chorus : 

But a stirring thrills the air, 
Like to sounds of joyance there, 
That the rages 
Of the ages 
Shall be cancelled, and deliverance offered from the darts that were, 
Consciousness the Will informing, till It fashion all things fair! 
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No doubt in those years of poverty and disillusion whith — 
succeeded the Napoleonic wars the Spirit Ironic was ‘alone heard) 
and the theory of the impotent and suffering Managed exploited 
and driven to death by the Managers was as common and ag — 
sincerely believed as it is to-day. It is only now that in the chaos 
and suffering of those wars we can discern any good emerging, 
any ‘ genial, germing purpose.’ Perhaps some day later genera- 
tions may begin to see our war in a truer perspective, and may 
discern it as an inevitable step in the tragic process by which 
consciousness has informed the will of man, by which in time 
all things will be fashioned fair. 

‘ C. O. G. Dour. 
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